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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  plan  in  formulating  a  physical  education  program  for 
Windsor  High  School  Was  based  on  the  following  methods: 

1 .  A  stud:/'  of  authorities  in  the  field  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  evolving  a  philosophical  and  theoretical 
background  by  which  aims  for  the  specific  situation  may  be 
determined. 

2 .  .  study  of  the  history  of  former  physical  education 
programs  at  Windsor  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  cooe  with 
the  situation  at  hand  and  to  profit  by  past  experiences. 

3*  A  pupil  questions  ire  in  order  to  determine  the  general 
trend  of  student  interest. 

4 .   Individual  conferences  with  principals  and  physical 
education  directors  in  schools  of  similiar  situations  in  order 
to  find  out  the  present  set-up  in  the  state,  to  I  rovide  a  stan- 
dard of  comparison,  and  to  determine  methods,   of  improving  my 
program,  based  on  suggestions  from  school  authorities. 

Interest,  practicing  with  satisfaction,  activity  for  all, 
and  pupil  responsibility  are  the  chief  general  principals  of 
education  that  the  author  has  attempted  to  weave  into  his  pro- 
gram. A  schedule  in  which  the  pupil's  own  enjoyment  is  of  first 
consideration  naturally  stimulates  the  desired  interest.  The 
fact  that  the  pupil  has  choice  in  selecting  the  form  of  activity 
in  which  he  is  to  participate,  further  assures  his  enjoyment. 


Satisfaction  is  achieved  when  a  student  takes  part  in  ex- 
ercises and  games  in  which  he  is  interested.     He  should  acquire 
skill  and  some  degree  of  perfection.     The  acquisition  of  skill 
and  perfection  should  lead  to  higher  forms  of  physical  activity, 
and  thereby  broaden  the  student's  interest  in  his  own  physical 
well-being. 

One  of  the  chief  weak  points  of  most  physical  activities 
programs  is  that  they  fail  to  provide  adequately  for  those  pu- 
pils who  are  not  athletically  inclined.     A  program  whereby  a 
boy  can  take  a  hike,  if  he  so  desires,  instead  of  going  through 
formal  exercises  unpleasant  to  him,  one  in  which  a  girl  ohysi- 
cally  incapable  of  rigid  drills  can  en.joy  herself  in  less 
strenuous  'Tames,  should  meet  with  the  unanimous  aporoval  of  the 
students  and  assure  participation  by  all. 

Tr/hen  a  pupil  is  left  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  appar- 
ent results  are  not  so  gratifying  as  otherwise  might  be  the  case 
However,  the  growth  of  the  individual  in  the  correct  direction 
is  promoted  when  resDonsibilit:/  is  thrust  upon  him.  Education 
is  a  life-long  process.     If  students  are  to  continue  their  ed- 
ucation after  school  days,  they  must  be  taught  responsibility. 


Philosophy  of  Physical  Activities  for  Secondary  Schools 


1.  Formal  vs.  Informal  Activity 

a.  Happy  medium 

2.  Exercise 

a.  Necessity  for  exercise 
"b .  Values  of  play 

c.  Reasons  for  including  games 

d.  Activity 

3.  The  Individual 
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Philosophy  of  Physical  Activities  for  Secondary  Schools 
In  formulating  a  philosophy  of  physical  education  for  the 
secondary  school,  one  is  confronted  with  conflicting  ideas.  The 
controversy  seems  to  between  educators  in  all  fields  but  is  par- 
ticularly keen  in  physical  education.  Some  authorities  maintain 
that  all  freedom  in  play  is  to  be  desired.  Others  stand  by  a 
rigid,  militaristic  system  consisting  of  formal  drills,  exer- 
cises, and  calisthenics,  leaving  -tittle  or  no  time  for  play 
and  games.  A  third  grouu,  resulting  from  the  on  osing  nositions 
held  by  the  first  two,  believes  that  a  combination  of  formal 
and  informal  activities  is  a  better  system. 

A  Physical  education  program,  combining  both  the  formal  and 
informal  type  of  activities,  seems  to  me  to  have  the  most  merit 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  programs.     Clearly  there  is  in- 
sufficient time  in  the  schools  to  nrovide  for  all  the  physical 

(1.) 

activities  needed  by  school  children.  It  seems  logical 

therefore,  that  the  school  program  should  provide  the  students 
with  activities  that  will  be  carried  over  into  their  life  out- 
side the  school.     Since  we  must  reach  as  many  of  our  pupils  as 
possible,  the  program  would  not  be  fulfilling  its  ourpose  if  the 
formal  exercises  were  the  only  medium  of  instruction.     On  the 
other  hand,  neither  would  the  desired  results  be  obtained  by 
allowing  the  pupils  to  olay  at  all  times.     To  become  a  well- 

(1.)  Williams  and  Browne 11- "Health  and  Physical  Education  for 
Public  School  Administrators"     page  77 


rounded  citizen  the  child  needs  both  types  of  activity. 

This  happy  medium  idea,  in  which  there  is  time  set  aside 
for  "both  work  and  play,  should  more  nearly  approach  the  real 
needs  of  the  child.     In  life  outside  the  school  one  does  not 
play  continually  nor  does  one  work  at  all  tines. 

Herbert  Spencer  believes  gymnastics  are  an  inadequate  sub- 
stitute for  Play.     The  formal,  muscular  motions  which  are  less 
varied  than  the  sports  and  games,  do  not  secure  so  equal  a  dis- 
tribution of  action  of  all  parts  of  the  body.     The  exertions  of 
the  gymnastics  fall  on  special  parts  of  the  body  and  produce 
fatigue  which  in  time,  leads  to  overdevelopment  in  certain  re- 
gions.    This  uneven  distribution  of  exercise  results  in  lack 
of  interest  in  many  cases,  but  even  if  interest  is  not  lacking, 
the  exercises  become  wearisome  because  they  lack  amusement. 
Exercise  should  be  pleasurable.     Games  furnish  the  necessary 
mental  stimuli  that  are  lacking  in  gymnastics. 

"Granting  then,  as  we  do,  that  formal  exercises  of  limbs 
are  better  than  nothing- granting  further,  that  they  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  supplementary  aids;  we  yet  contend  that  they 
can  never  serve  in  place  of  the  exercises  prompted  by  nature. 
For  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  the  sportive  activities  to  which 
the  instincts  impel,  are  essential  to  bodily  welfare.  Whoever 
forbids  them,  forbids  the  divinely  appointed  means  to  physical 
development."  (1.) 

(1.)  Herbert  Spencer-"3ssays  on  Education"     Pages  137-138 


In  giving  formal  gymnastics,   a  system  in  which  the  younger 
pupils  are  given  the  simpler  exercises  is  to  be  desired.  Grad- 
ually, as  the  pUp'iTs  become  more  proficient,  the  exercises  in- 
volving more  complicated  co-ordinations  are  introduced.  Keene 
says,   "Complicated  co-ordinations  sre  impossible  for  younger 

children,  and  many  of  those  that  are  possible  are  so  poorly 

(1.) 

done  as  to  be  more  harmful  than  useful."  By  leaving  the 

complicated  exercises  for  a  later  period,  more  interest  is  stim- 
ulated in  the  long  run,  due  to  the  fact  that  something  new  and 
challenging  can  be  introduced  nearer  the  end  of  the  child's 
school  life.     If  the  complicated  exercises  are  given  at  too 
early  an  age,  discouragement  is  likely  to  result.     "The  advance 
should  be  as  rapid  as  the  class  is  capable  of;  remember  that 

too  advanced  work  is  discourage ing,  and  is  sure  to  result  in 

(2.) 

lack  of  interest  and  in  poor  form." 

We  have  inherited  bodily  structures  that  demand  outdoor 

(3.) 

life  and  outdoor  exercise.  It  is  not  possible  to  maintain 

health  by  drilling  oneself  for  short  periods.     The  place  to 
learn  and  enjoy  outdoor  games  is  at  school  under  supervision. 
If  a  student  becomes  interested  and  proficient  in  a  game  that 
will  carry  over  into  adult  life,  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  healthy  living  has  been  laid. 

(1.)  Keene,  Charles  H. -Physical  Welfare  of  the  School  Child 

Page  214 

(2.)  Feene,  Charles  H. -Physical  Welfare  of  the  School  Child 

pas-e  216 

(3.)  Williams,  J.  P.-  Healthful  Living-Page  174 


• 

• 

Which  games  furnish  the  most  enjoyment  for  the  students? 
The  answer  to  his   question  should  be  one  of  the  important  con- 
siderations in  choosing  the  form  of  exercise  to  follow.     An  in- 
tense nervous  strain  often  results  if  the  participant  does  not 
enjoy  the  activity.     An  activity  in  which  the  student  has  no 
interest,  and  one  which  in  no  way  aooeals  to  his  instincts,  is 
not  conducive  to  enjoyment. 

Williams  recommends  the  following  as  suitable  games  for  ex- 
ercise:- Tennis,   swimming,  diving,  camping,  walking  and  running, 
boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  group  games  (example-volley  ball), 
specialized  games  (example-soccer).     Those  games  which  afford 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  chance  are  best.     They  offer  to  the 
child  that  enjoyable  appeal  of  the  unknown.  (1.) 

A.  E.  Garrison's  study  of  the  Relation  between  health  habit 

and  school  achievement  shows  that  the  two  are  closely  related. 

(2.) 

He  recommends  a  far-reaching  course  in  health-habit  training. 
An  important  step  is  reached  in  health-habit  training  when  all 
the  pupils  of  an  institution  are  interested  and  participate  in 
games  and  sports  under  wise  guidnce. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  including  games  in  a  physical 
eduction  program  is  because  such  activities  hold  -he  interest 
of  the  children  and  appeal  to  their  native  capacities.  Under 
wise  .guidance  and  leadership  play  and  games  may  act  as  one  of 
( 1.  )T7illiams,  J.  P.  -  Healthful  Living  -  Page  176 
( 2 .  )G-arrison,  A.  E.  -  A  Comparison  of  Health  Habits  and  School 
Achievement  and  physical  Defects  and  School  Achievement .  o93 


the  best  citizenship  laboratories  where  children  develop  desir- 
able characteristics  of  social  behavior.     Again,  games  are  of 

use  to  the  individual  in  planning  and  executing  s  satisfactory, 

(1.) 

leisure-time  urogram.  Some  forms  of  play  have  more  carry- 

over value  as  leisure  time  activities  than  others.     For  example, 
tennis  is  better  than  football.    However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  not  room  for  football  in  the  school  program. 

A  game  should  keep  all  the  children  active.     It  is  an  ob- 
served fact  that  v/hile  a  child  is  busy  he  is  happy*     Such  a 
situation  leads  to  satisfaction  and  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions for  learning.     "The  ultimate  criterion  of  the  propriety 

of  any  educational  program,  method,   or  aim  is  its  relation  to 

(2.) 

life  objectives'.'  TrJho  is  it  that  will  not  accent  hanpiness 

as  an  objective  in  life?    Activity  leads  to  happiness,  the  aim 
of  every  individual.     If  a  program  of  gates  keeps  all  pupils 
active,  educational  results  can  be  accomplished. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  activity  varies  in  quality. 
The  objective  should  be  to  lead  the  individual  from  lower  forms 
to  more  complex.     This  idea  of  developing  from  simple  to  complex 
will  lead  to  growth  (improvement),  which  is  in  harmony  with  ed- 
ucational procedure.     P.  R.  Rogers  says,  "The  supreme  aim  of  ed- 
ucation, then,  is  so  to  guide  children  that  they  will  continual- 
ly enjoy  new  experiences,  and  especially  such  experiences  as 
(l.)Williams  and  Browne 11.     Health  and  Physical  Education  for 
public  school  administrators.     Page  80. 

(2)  Rogers,  F.  R.  Educational  Objectives  of  Physical  Activities. 

Page  3. 
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• 
• 

DFlll  lead  pupils,   and  all  with  whom  they  come  into  contact,  to 

engage  in  further  activities  which  will,  in  their  turn,  enrich 

intelligence,  develon  new  appreciations,  and  lead  to  still 

(1.) 

wider  and  deeoer  living." 

Social  mindedness  will  be  developed  when  the  individual  is 
provided  with  situations  giving  opportunity  to  bring  into  prac- 
tice that  desirable  trait.     Individual  improvement  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  values  are  best  obtained  through  individual 
effort  and  initiative. 

The  variations  in  individual,  .inherited  characteristics  and 
acquired  experiences  make  it  advisable  to  build  a  program  of  in- 
struction based  on  individual  needs  and  capacities. 

Sargent  believed  that  the  strong  are  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  that  a  system  of  ohysical  education  should  be  formu- 
lated to  take  care  of  the  nseds  of  the  weak>e.;i»-In  order  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  he  devised  many  mechanical  apoliances  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  weak  parts.     Localized  development  of  the 
weak  parts  was  emphasized.     As  an  example,   if  a  person  showed  a 
weakness  in  the  back,  the  correction  of  this  weakness  might  be 
brought  about  by  specialized  exercises.     His  philosophy  is  in 
accord  with  present  educational  theories.     Everyone  should  be 
taken  into  account.     The  individual  and  his  specific  needs 
must  be  considered. 

(1.)  Rogers,  P.  R.  Educational  Objectives  of  physical  • ctivities 

Page  6 

OBJECTIVES 


1.  Hetherin^ton,  C.W. 

2.  Williams,  J.F. 

3.  Keene,  O.H. 

4.  Bowen,  Wilbur  P. 

5.  Wood  and  Cassidy 

6.  Bell,  Margaret  (Head  of  Dept.) 
The  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Vomen, 
University  of  Michigan. 

7.  Aims  and  Objectives  for  Windsor 


OBJECTIVES 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  objectives  of  physical  ed- 
ucation is  given  by  Hetheringt on. 

"1.  mhe  immediate  objectives  in  the  organization  and  the 
leadership  of  child  life  as  expressed  in  big-muscle  activities. 

2.  T^he  remote  objectives  in  adult  social  adjustment  and 
efficiency. 

3.  T'he  objectives  in  development,  or  the  changes  in  capa- 
cities, necessary  to  realize  the  adjustment. 

4.  mhe  objectives  in  social  standards  as  applied  to  the 
activities,  the  development,  and  the  adjustment. 

5.  ^he  objectives  in  the  control  of  health  conditions."(lJ) 

^he  play  life  of  school  children  demands  adult  leadership. 
mhe  organization  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  school  can  make 
the  activities  function  more  efficiently. 

Social  adjustment  is  a  general  educational  objective.  Phys- 
ical education  can  contribute  to  this  objecitve.  Physical  acti- 
vities develop  abilities  which  make  it  possible  for  children  to 
enter  into  adult  activities  requiring  adjustment,  ^he  develop- 
ment of  the  capacity  to  co-operate  is  an  example. 

Children  have  latent  powers  that  grow  because  of  activity. 


(1.)   Hetherington,  O.W,  -  School  Program  in  Physical  Education 

Page  22 


"The  quality  of  the  traits  developed  depends  on  the  leadership 

(1.) 

supplied  by  physical  education," 

A  social  standard  such  as  citizenship  can  be  achieved  only 
by  developing  the  youth  and  teaching  him  to  adjust  himself,  n*he 
objective  will  be  most  ne-irly  reached  when  all  the  agencies  in 
the  school  guide  the  student  according  to  this  social  standard,  ; 
Physical  education  contributes  to  the  citizenship  ideal  when  the 
director  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  make  a  change  in  the  behav- 
ior of  his  pupils, 

(2.) 

"Health  control,  is  an  essential  function  of  the  teacher," 
Not  only  the  physical  instructor  but  all  members  of  the  staff 
should  become  health  minded,  ^hey  should  look  after  the  health 
of  the  children  at  all  times, 

"Physical  education  should  aim  to  provide  skilled  leader- 
ship and  adequate  facilities  that  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  individual  or  group  to  act  in  situations  that  are  phys- 
ically wholesome,  mentally  stimulating  and  satisfying,  and  soc- 
(3.) 

lally  sound,"        ^he  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  parti- 
cipate in  physical  education  activities  is  recognized  in  the 
above  statements  of  physical  education  aims ,mrained  leaders 
provide  the  necessary  organization  for  proper  outcomes  •  T'hey 
must  provide  situations  that,  are  "physically  wholesome,  mentally 

(1,)  Hetherington,  C,V. -School  Program  in  Physical  Education 

Page  30 

(2,)  Hetherington,  C.W. -School  Program  in  Physical  Education 

Page  44 

(3.)   Williams,  J.F .-Principles  of  Physical  Education- Page  264 
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stimulating  and  satisfying,  and  socially  sound." 

J.  F.  Williams  believes  the  following  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  formulating  the  aims  of  a  program:- 
"1.  Aims  must  be  stated  in  specific  and  not  in  general  terms. 

2.  Aims  must  be  acquired  by  the  students  who  participate  in 
our  programs. 

3.  ^he  aims  mu3t  appear  as  worthwhile,  they  must  give  satis- 
faction if  bonds  are  to  be  formed. 

(10 

4.  Aims  mu3t  not  be  confused  by  a  faulty  psychology." 

/Ve  should  be  as  definite  as  possible  in  stating  our  pur- 
poses. A  general  aim  will  be  realized  sooner  if  it  is  stated  so 
that  its  meaning  is  clear.  Clearness  can  be  accomplished  by 
stating  in  specific  terms  what  the  general  aim  means. 

mhe  instructors  can  set  forth  the  aims  but  the  acquisition 
of  aims  must  be  accomplished  by  the  students.  Pointing  out  spec- 
ific accomplishments  will  emphasize  the  aim  and  aid  the  student 
in  achieving  the  desired  resul4-. 

Aims  that  the  student  believes  are  worthwhile  have  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  being  realized.  Accomplishment  of  aims  is 
further  realized  when  the  pupil  attains  a  satisfaction  in  the 
participation  of  activities. 

Ve  should  specify  the  particular  qualities  of  a  given  char- 
acter trait,  /hat  kind  of  courage  can  a  student  acouire  with  the 
help  of  the  teacher?  ^he  answer  to  the  question  defines  more 


(1.)    Villiams,  Jesse  F. -Principles  of  Physical  Education 

Pages  277-278 

0 
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clearly  the  aim  of  acquiring  courage.  Physical  educators  should 
not  state  that  there  is  a  complete  transfer  of  training. 

C.H.  Keene  believes  there  are  definite  aims  and  ideals  in 
physical  education  which  should  always  be  remembered.  On  the 
mental  side  we  endeavor  to  build  poise,  alertness,  eatrerness , 
courage,  determination,  quick  and  accurate  thinking,  and  deci- 
sion; on  the  physical  side,  health,  speed,  strength,  agility , 
co-ordination  of  mind  and  body,  good  posture,  and  endurance;  on 
the  ethical  and  moral  side,  truth,  honesty,  honor,  fair  play, 
and  sportsmanship;  on  the  social  side,  forbearance,  courtesy, 
loyalty,  and  citizenship.  Keene  believes  that  these  things, 

properly  welded  together,  will  give  training  to  the  youth  for 

(1.) 

complete  living. 

Vilbur  P.  Bowen  states  the  following  aims  for  the  Physical 
Education  of  boys:- 

"1.  Knowledge  and  skill  in  activities 

2.  Physical  Development 

3.  Wholesome  recreation 

4.  Social  ^raining 

(2.) 

5.  health  " 

By  the  first  aim  he  means  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
by  practicing  activities  that  develop  the  mental  and  physical 
side.  Barnes  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  use  judge- 

(1.)  Keene,  C .H .-Physical  Velfare  of  the  School  Child  Page  226 

(2.)  Bowen,  Wilbur  P.-^he  Conduct  of  Physical  Activities 

Pages  4-11 


merit,  make  quick  decisions,  and  plan  campaigns.  Skills,  such  as 
throwing  a  baseball,  shooting  a  basketball,  or  dribbling,  should 
l^e  an  ob.iect  of  Physical  Education.  mhe  second  aim  points  out 
his  belief  in  a  large  amount  of  regular,  big  muscle  activity,  a 
necessity  for  keeping  the  body  in  the  best  possible  physical 
condition,    talking ,  running,  etc,  help  to  keep  the  organs  in 
normal  condition  and  in  proper  functioning  order.  A  lack  of 
these  activities  causes  a  slump  in  their  action,  "'he  following 
kinds  of  activity  are  needed 

1.  Extensive  movement  of  the  body,  not  a  fixed  position, 

2.  Avoid  over-empha3is  and  over-development  of  special- 
ized groups  of  muscles. 

3.  Maintenance  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  vigor  so  that  the 
vital  organs  will  receive  continual  stimulation, 

Bowen's  third  aim  attempts  to  provide  for  the  gradual  increase 
in  leisure  time  by  promoting  interest  in  physical  activities  of 
various  forms.  Because  of  the  invention  of  new  machines  and  the 
improvement  of  present  machines,  we  are  assured  of  the  fact 
that  more  leisure  time  is  forthcoming.  'What  are  we  to  do  with 
this  leisure  time?  Bowen  maintains  that  the  habit  of  good, 
healthful  reer»eation  should  be  established  and  made  fashion- 
able in  every  community  to  provide  activity  for  our  leisure 
moments,   Ve  all  live  for  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a 
worthwhile  aim  to  give  people  happiness  by  forming  in  them 
recreative  habits  that  improve  their  health,  "Tie  fourth  aim 
stresses  the  promotion  of  a  better  feeling  toward  one's 


companions  and  the  development  of  such  qualities  as  honesty, 
self-reliance,  and  confidence,  Bowen's  fifth  aim  is  that  of  the 
acnuisition  and  establishment  of  health.  mhe  public  has  shown 
a  growing  interest  in  health.  mhey  are  awake  to  its  importance 
and  will  support  a  program  that  will  actually  build  health.  In 
order  to  build  health,  all  physical  defects  must  be  removed. 
Students  must  be  encouraged  and  shown  how  to  practice  health- 
habits.,  and  not  merely  given  a  theoretical  acquaintance 
with  them. 

^he  chief  aim  of  Vood  and  Gas sidy  is  the  development  of 

healthy  citizens,  ^his  is  to  be  accomplished  first  through 

physical  development,  the  exercising  of  the  big  muscles  and 

the  proper  activities  for  the  correct  functioning  of  the  organs 

Second,  through  mental  development,  that  is,  forming  correct 

character  traits,  ^hird,  by  developing  a  lasting  desire  to 

continue  healthful  activity.  Fourth,  the  development  of  the 

(1.) 

service  motive,  ^wo  general  objectives  are  stated :-,ffnhe 

harmonious  development  of  the  interest,  capacities,  and  abil- 
ities, of  the  individual  by  means  of  natural  activities  during 
childhood.  2.  Abundant  interests,  ideals,  and  habits  for  a 
healthy,  useful,  and  therefore  happy  adult  life."  (S.^hese 
general  objectives  are  accomplished  by  working  for  certain 

specific  objectives.  i»hev  include  biological,  social,  and  ethi- 

(3.) 

cal ,  and  intellectual  objectives. 

(1.)  Wood  and  Cassidy.  ^he  New  Physical  Education    Chap.  P4 
(2.)   /Vood  and  Gas3idy.  mhe  New  Physical  Education    Page  65 
(3.)   'Vood  and  Cassidy.  ^he  New  Physical  Educatiin    Chap.  9 
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mhe   Vomen's  Division  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  of  America  sets  up  an  ideal  platform  upon  which 
physical  activities  for  women  and  girls  should  be  based, 
^his  organization  is  one  which  "believes  in  the  spirit  of  play 
for  its  own  sake,  and  works  for  the  promotion  of  physical  ac- 
tivity for  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  persons  in  any 
(1.) 

given  group."  ^hej  advocate  forms  of  exercise  suitable  to 

individual  needs  and  abilities  carried  on  under  efficient 
leadership  and  in  environmental  conditions  conducive  to  good 
health, 

mhe  Platformof  the  .'/omen's  Division  of  the  National 
Amateur  federation  is  based  on  the  following  principles :- 
"1.  Promotion  of  Programs  for  all  the  members  of  a  group  rather 
than  for  a  restricted  few  chosen  because  of  exceptional  ability. 

2.  Emphasis  of  enjoyment  of  the  sport  rather  than  stressing 
individual  accomplishment. 

3.  Development  of  Sportsmanship 

4.  Provision  of  adequate  and  sanitary  surrounds ings  for  all 
physical  activities. 

5.  Suitability  of  Program  of  Physical  activity  based  on  age 

(2.) 

groups,  physical  fitness,  etc" 

(1.)  Bell,  Margaret  (Head  of  Dept.)  '"he  staff  of  the  Department 

of  Physicpl  Education  for  Women,  U .  of  Michigan.  Physical 

Education  Activities  for  High  School  Tirls.  Page  27 

(2.)  Bell,  Margaret (Head  of  Dept.)  ^he  staff  of  the  Department 

of  Physical  Education  for  Vomen,  U.  of  Michigan.  Physical  Educ- 
ation Activities  for  High  School  lirls     Pages  27-28 
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The  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Physical  adulation  for 
'/omen  at  the  University  of  Michigan  advise  a  thorough  physical 
examination  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  Attention  is  given  to  physical  handicaps  of 
the  individual,  and  to  his  growth  and  development.  An  attempt 
is  made  to  stimulate  adolescent  interest  and  to  make  contribu- 
tions that  will  carry  over  into  later  life.  Correct  standards 
and  ideals  are  developed  through  social  and  character  training 
in  practical  situations  in  the  gymnasium. 
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AD.IS  AND'  OBJECTIVES  FOR  fROG-RAK  AT  WINDSOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Aims  are  goals  towards  which  all  efforts  are  directed  ^ch 
the  same  as  an  arrow  is  directed  toward  a  "bull's  eye,  with  the 
intent  of  hitting  the  mark.     It  must  be  conceded  that  aims  are 
not  always  realized.    They  are  conceived  of  as  remote  purposes. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  physical  education  program  at  Wind- 
sor High  School  is  to  develop  healthy,  energetic,  and  efficient 
citizens.     This  aim  if  accomplished,  would  be  considered  ade- 
quate reward  by  those  taxpayers  who  support  the  school  and  are 
so  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of  future  citizens. 
Aside  from  the  worthiness  of  this  aim,  as  seen  from  the  view- 
point of  the  townspeople,  it  has  a  worthwhile  and  enduring 
value  to  the  individual  partaking  in  the  oro  ram. 

Not  only  health  development  should  be  stressed  in  a  physi- 
cal education  program,  but  character  development  as  well.  Let 
us  then  call  this  our  second  aim.     An  attitude  of  right  think- 
ing combined  With  right  living  will  eventually  result  in  health- 
ful habits  which  are  fundamental  in  a  good  citizen.     The  old 
common  expression,   "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  summarizes 
the  aims  of  my  program. 

Objectives  are  subdivisions  of  the  aims.     Let  us  compare 
aims  to  a  ladder  reaching  to  a  goal.     The  objectives  are  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder.    You  can  only  accomplish  the    -oal  by  real- 
izing the  objectives.    Each  objective  should  contain  the  ele- 
ment of  reality  and  the  possibility  of  realization. 

The  differences  in  the  bodily  structures  of  boys  and  girls 
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necessitate  different  objectives.     The  following  are  the  objec- 
tives of  the  boys  program :  - 

1.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  bodily  exercises 
beneficial  to  health.     Part  of  the  program  is  devoted  to  setting 
tip  exercises.  .  If  the  student  so  desires  he  may  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  these  drills  that  will  build  up  his  body.. 

2.  Acquisition  of  bodily  vigor  and  energy  by  participation 
in  the  activities.     participation  under  guidance  and  supervision 
should  improve  the  bodily  vigor  and  energy  of  the  pupil.  It 
should  provide  an  increase  in  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  which 
will  be  transferred  to  the  academic  courses. 

3.  Acquirement  of  skills.     A  boy  who  acquires  skill  in  let 
us  say,  volley  ball,  naturally  becomes  interested  in  this  sport. 
The  chances  are  great  that  the  interest  he  acquires  in  his  stu- 
dent days  will  continue  to  provide  interest  in  later  life.  The 
possibility  of  his  acquiring  an  interest  in  some  form  of  physi- 
cal  activity  in  later  life  is  limited.     Even  if  he  does  not 
pursue  the  sa  e  line  of  activity,  he  has  acquired  muscular 
skills  that,   in  part,  can  be  used  in  other  snorts  in  later  life. 

4.  Development  of  co-ordinations.     Athletic  games  develop 
co-ordinations.     In  the  throwing  of  a  baseball,  the  arm  muscles, 
the  fingers,  the  eyes,  and  numerous  other  oarts  of  the  body  must 
be  co-ordinated  for  successful  preformance  of  the  act.     The  game 
and  exercises  participated  in  should  develop  co-ordination. 

5.  provision  for  an  opportunity  for  practicing  desirable 
character  traits.     Group  traits  such  as  co-operation  and  loyalty 

3 
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to  grottp,  are  outcomes  of  games  olayed  under  orooer  supervision. 
Individual  traits  such  as  self-control  is  needed  by  the  student, 
and  can  be  acquired  in  a  physical  activities  program  because  of 
the  many  oo  ortunities  for  practicing  it. 

6.  Guidance  in  the  formation  of  character.     The  opportunity 
for  guidance  is  enlarged  for  a  teacher  who  has  a  rfnysical  educa- 
tion class.     She  gets  to  know  her  pupils  better.     She  should  ad- 
vise her  students,  not  only  along  physical  education  lines,  but 
she  should  advise  them  along  academic  lines  as  well. 

7.  Opportunity  to  exnress  play  instinct.  This  provides  en- 
joyment and  builds  up  a  happier  school  environment. 

8.  Release  excess  energy  of  the  so  called  "bad  boy".  There- 
by his  interests  are  directed  toward  activities  having  immediate 
recreational  value  and  toward  those  having  carry-over  value. 

9.  Acquisition  of  Health  habits.     Clean  thinking  followed 
by  action  is  the  objective  in  mind.     It  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  acquire  active  recreational  habits  after  completing 
the  program.     lf  some  carry-over  value  is  received,  a  basic 
health  habit  has  been  acquired.     Other  desirable  habits  that 
might  be  acquired  are  clean  living,  regular  exercise,  and  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  physical  activities. 

The  girls  objectives  differ  chiefly  from  the  boys  objec- 
tives in  that  the  acquirement  of  skills  are  not  nec  ssary  for 
girls.     If  a  girl  desires  to  improve  her  skill  in  tennis  no 
objection  is  raised.    However,  the  small  amount  of  time  the 
instructional  staff  has,   should  be  devoted  to  other  ends. 
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The  girls  objectives  are  as  follows; 

1.  Stimulate  interest  and.  enjoyment  in  the  participation 
in  Physical  exercise.     Many  girls  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  suoervised  activity  and  for  that  reason  have 
never  developed  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  and  pleasures 
derived  from  physical  exercise.     The  girls'  program  endeavors 

to  interest  girls  in  such  exercises  as  will  imurove  their  bodies 

2.  Improve  posture  and  carriage.     They  are  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  physical  appearance  of  any  girl.     The  interest  and 
co-operation  of  every  girl  is  easily  obtained  when  such  an  ob- 
jective is  presented  to  them. 

3.  Increase  suppleness  and  grace fullness  of  the  body. 
These  attributes  also  lend  to  the  personal  appearance  and  charm 
of  a  girl  or  woman.     The  appeal  is  met  enthusiastically  and  yj 
wholeheartedly . 

4.  Overcome  self consciousness .     Girls  of  high  school  age 
are  likely  to  be  self conscious  and,  by  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty, a  perplexing  problem  to  many  girls  is  thereby  solved. 

5.  Teaching  character  traits.     A  orogram  of  games  and 
exercises  provides  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  practicing 
beneficial  character  traits. 

6.  Acquisition  of  health  habits .     Taking  a  walk  regularly 
illustrates  a  habit  the  program  should  inculcate.     The  practic- 
ing of  such  health  habits  should  awa  en  a  health  consciousness 
in  the  mind  of  the  girl. 

CHAPTER  2 

HISTORY  OP  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 
WINDSOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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The  Program  until  1929 
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The  program  until  1929 

The  earliest  record  of  Physical  education  at  Windsor  High 
School  is  found,  quite  appropriately,  in  the  school  semi-annual 
publication,  the  issue  of  December  1914.     It  states  that  physica 
activity  played  a  very  small  part  in  the  school  program.  The 
chief  handicap  seems  to  have  been  the  lack  of  a  gymnasium.  In 
1914,  dumb-bell  and  Indian-club  classes  were  organized  and  held 
daily  in  the  basement  of  the  school.    These  classes  were  not 
compulsory  but  every  student  was  urged  to  attend. 

Because  Windsor  was  at  that  time  more  definitely  a  rural 
community,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  compel  students  to 
partake  in  regular  organized  physical  activity.     Farm  casks  and 
outside  ohysical  labor  'were  considered  adequate  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

However  the  student  point-of -view  seems  to  have  been  to  the 

contrary,  as  shown  by  a  student  editorial,  which  states  that 

(1.) 

athletics  should  be  participated  in  by  all  students. 

To  meet  this  student  demand,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  an 
interclass  track  meet.  Class  records,  not  individual  records, 
were  to  decide  the  winner. 
The  sum  of  the  individual  records 

 equals  Class  Record 

Number  of  Competitors 
Contests  were  to  be  arranged  so  that  participants  would  be. 
divided  into  groups  according  to  height  and  v/eight.  No  provisior 

(1.)  Tunxis,  Windsor  High  School  oemi-annual  December  issue  1914 

Page  24 
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was  made  for  supervision.     The  administration  felt  the  arrange- 
ment was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Student  interest  in  physical  activity  seems  to  have  prevail 
ed,  as  evidenced  toy  the  following  paragraphs  taken  from  the 
school  magazine :- 

"On  account  of  the  small  number  of  boys,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  an  athletic  association  does  not  exist,  but  we  are  sure  ::  f 
a  gymnasium  was  added  to  the  school,  interest  in  athletics 

(1.0 

would  revive." 

From  the  Commencement  Number  of  the  Tunxis  in  1918,  the  follow- 
ing student  view-point  is  obtained: - 

"Since  we  have  no  athletics  to  develop  school  and  class 
spirit,  and  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  some  of  our  enthusiasm, 

the  different  classes  have  been  turning  their  attention  to 

(2.) 

dances  this  year." 

In  1919,  with  the  organization  of  an  interclass  basketball 
schedule  for  both  boys,  and  girls,  the  demands  of  the  students 
for  organized  play  were  partially  fulfilled.  Although  student 
interest  had  been  aroused  in  basketball,  unfortunately  this  ac- 
tivity could  not  be  carried  on  in  the  v/inter  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  gymnasium.  In  spite  of  this  draw-back,  the  boys  organized 
a  team  that  v/inter  and  played  a  schedule  of  nine  games  in  the 
town  hall.    Under  what  difficulties  the  team  worked  may  be 
imagined,  when  we  realize  thet  there  was  no  supervision,  little 
(l.)Tunxis,  Windsor  High  School  semi-annual,  Winter  1917.,  pg.  5 

(2.)Tunxis,  Windsor  High  School  semi-annual,  Commencement  no. 

page  7 
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time  for  practice,  and  a  prevalent  attitude  of  poor  sportsman- 
ship among  the  spectators,  which  made  amicable  relationships 
with  opposing  teams  impossible.     In  the  spring,  the  boys  formed 
a  baseball  team  and  played  several  games. 

That  there  was  a  felt  need  for  athletic  activity,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     As  the  community  and  the  school  grew,  the  need 
became  even  greater.  Windsor,  with  other  schools  in  the  vicinity, 
confronted  by  the  same  problems,  formed  the  Farmington  Valley 
League  in  the  year  1921.     This  pioneer  League  had  the  following 
objectives : - 

1.  To  control  athletic  games 

2.  To  further  social  relationships 

3.  To  promote  clean  athletics 

(1.) 

4.  To  raise  athletic  standards 

The  League  had  tremenduous  influence  in  raising  the  athletic 
standards  at  Windsor  High  School.  The  present  principal,  Mr. 
William  Hoyt,  enthusiastically  asserts  that  this  League  deserves 
great  credit  for  improving  the  standards  of  interschool  athlet- 
ics in  this  section. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Farmington  Valley  League,  bas- 
ketball and  base- ball  continued  as  the  only  forms  of  organized 
physical  activity  until  the  year  1922,  when  the  new  school  was 
built  which  contained  a  gymnasium. 

(]..)  Constitution  of  the  Farmington  Valley  League 
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In  that  year,  the  state  massed  a  law  requiring  everv  student 

(1.) 

to  take  part  in  a  physical  education  program.  Gymnastics 
were  required  of  everyone  twice  a  week.     The  classes,  organized 
to  meet  the*  state  requirements,  were  not  considered  successful. 
The  work  was  done  carelessly  and  the  students  took  an  indiffer- 
ent attitude  toward  it.  This,  no  doubt,  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  work  was  directed  by  untrained  leaders. 
For  a  brief  period,  the  girls'   activities  were  supervised  by  a 
capable  woman  instructor.  The  program  consisted  of  setting-up 
exercises  and  games.  Shuffle-board,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  games  played  in  the  gymnasium  at 
this  period.  This  capable  woman  instructor  conducted  many  track 
events  for  the  girls.  The  records  show  that  racing,  high  jumping 

broad  jumping,  basketball  throwing,  baseball  throwing,  and  ob- 

(2.) 

stacle  races  were  among  the  activities  participated  in.    •  -  One 
night  was  devoted  to  a  gymnastic  exhibition  conducted  by  various 
groups  led  by  selected  pupils.  This  entire  program  was  carried 
on  without  the  assistance  of  instructors. 

One  of  the  male  members  of  the  faculty  took  charge  of  the 
boys'  athletic  teams  and  directed  a  physical  education  program 
similar  to  that  of  the  girls*  program  mentioned  above. 

During  the  school  year  1924-1925,  the  gymnasium  work  was 
in  charge  of  members  of  the  student  bod''  appointed  by  the  facul- 
ty. Two  six  minute  classes  a  day  were  allowed  for  the  work. 

( 1. )Laws ' relating  to  Education.  Corn.  School  Document  No. 2- 1931 
(Whole  Number  -.477 )     Page  23 

(2.)Tunxis,  Windsor  High  School  semi-annual,  Summer  number  1925 
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The  following  year  1925-1926,  the  whole  school  assembled 
once  a  day  for  a  ten  minute  period , of  instruction  under  student 
directors.     The  work  under  student  leadership  was  not  considered 
adequate  by  the  principal  and  the  following  year  the  work  was 
placed  entirely  under  faculty  supervision. 

In  the  year  1926-1927,  soccer  was  introduced  into  the  boys' 
program.     That  made  three  sports  in  which  the  school  was  repre- 
sented basketball,  baseball,  and  soccer.  The  regular  members  of 
the  faculty  took  charge  of  the  gym  classes  which  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  games.  This  system  continued  until  . 1929. 
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The  Program  from  1929  to  1932 
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The  Program  from  1929  to  1932 

During  this  three  year  period,  we  have  a  transition  from 
complete  faculty  leadership  of  physical  activities  to  student 
leadership  of  physical  activities  under  faculty  guidance.  After 
the  preliminary  organization  of  the  gym  classes  at  the  "beginning 
of  the  year,  these  classes  ran  along  fairly  smoothly  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time,  entirely  under  student  control.  Each 
student  was  required  to  spend  two  hours  a  week  participating  in 
some  form  of  physical  exercise.  Under  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions the  students,  during  their  free  periods,  were  allowed  to 
spend  their  alloted  time  out-of-doors  participating  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  hiking,  tennis,  baseball,  and  soccer.  During  the 
winter  the  gymnasium    as  open  for  these  classes  and  the  equip- 
ment left  at  the  disposal  of  the  students. 

The  boys'   urogram  proved  to  be  far  more  successful  than 
the  girls'   program.  Undoubtedly  this     as  due  to  the  fact  that 
better  leaders  were  found  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls. 
The  boys  possessed  a  more  natural  interest  in  the  work,  whereas 
the  interest  of  the  girls,  when  left  under  student  control  seem 
ed  to  la    for  lack  of  trained  suoervision  and  stimulus. 

The  only  evidence  of  direct  supervision  under  this  program 
was  the  athletics.  The  girls'  basketball  team  was  coached  by 
a  woman  member  of  the  faculty,  and  a  male  member  of  the  faculty 
had  charge  of  the  boys'   athletics  which,  at  this  time  included 
soccer,  basketball,  and  baseball.  Regular  interscholastic 
schedules  were  arranged  for  the  above  varsity  teams. 


Each  spring,   a  general  interest  in  physical  activity  was 
noted  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  student  body  participated 
in  the  annual  field  day.  Included  in  the  program  were  events 
such  as  the  following:-  Races,  the  broad  jump,  the  high  jump, 
the  shot  cut,  and  the  basketball  throw. 
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THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM 

Previous  to  the  school  year  of  1932-1933,  Windsor  High 
School  was  running  on  the  single  session  plan.  An  increase  in 
the  student  enrollment  necessitated  a  change  to  the  double  ses- 
sion plan.    Under  this  schedule,  the  three  upper  classes  attend 
school  in  the  forenoon  from  eight  until  twelve.  The  freshmen  are 
in  school  in  the  afternoon  from  twelve  thirty  until  four  thirty. 

Because  this  new  schedule  meant  a  shortened  school  day,  the 
time  soent  in  academic  work  was  reduced.  M'.ny  of  the  students 
were  unable  to  arrange  their  programs  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
free  period  which  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  physical  educa- 
tion. 

The  gymnasium  at  the  Windsor  High  School  is  located  in 
close  proximity  to  several  of  the  classrooms  and  study-halls. 
(See  floor  plan  on  the  following  page)  Noises  issuing  from  the 
gymnasium  during  regular  class  periods  would,  naturally  enough, 
create  a  general  feeling  of  unrest  and  exitement  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  disturbance  and  interrup- 
tion of  any  sort  would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  work  along  academic  lines.     With  the  shortened  school 
day  this  had  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

(1.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  law  remained  unaltered. 
It  loomed  up  as  an  opposing  factor.     The  issue  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation in  the  public  high  school  could  not  be  waived  aside  so 
easily.     Physical  Education  we  must  have.     How  could  the  pro- 
blem be  solved  so  as  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  needs  of  the 

Page  23 
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F-^OOR  P^AN  SHOWING  POSITION 
OF  GYMNASIUM  IN  HJSuAmION  ^0  CLASSROOMS 
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student  body,  fill  the  state  requirements ,. and  yet  fit  in  with 
the  shortened  school  day,  resulting  from  the  double  session 
plan?    After  looking  at  the  various  phases  of  the  situation,  it 
was  decided  that  the  logical  time  to  be  devoted  to  Dhysical 
activities  was  an  extra  period  after  the  regular  school  session. 
The  present  physical  education  program  at  Windsor  High  School  is 
the  result  of  the  above  conflicting  situations. 
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Technic  of  the  Program 
Before  the  new  program  was  "out  into  actual  operation,  it 
was  necessary  to  enlist  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
student  body.  This  was  done  by  a  speech  in  the  weekly  assembly 
outlining  the  proposed  plan  and  discussing  the  actual  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  program.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  sys- 
tem was  new  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  students  and  in 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  proposed  program,  the  co-op- 
eration of  both  was  necessary.  Ever:/  student  must  do  his  share 
to  make  the  program  a  success.  It  was  made  clear  to  the  students 
that  their  suggestions  regarding  types  of  exercise  most  enjoy- 
able to  them  would  be  out  into  the  program.  The  program  must  be 
carried  out  successfully  if  the  standards  of  the  school  were  to 
be  maintained. 

The  following  section  of  the  state  law  relating  to  physical 
education  was  read  to  the  students  in  order  to  make  them  feel 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
outlined.  "There  shall  be,  as  part  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  a  course  in  health  instruction  and  physi- 
cal education,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  ages,  capabilities 
and  state  of  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  grades  and  de- 
partments and  shall  include  exercises,  calisthenics,  formation 
drills,   instruction  in  personal  and  community  health  and  safety 
and  in  preventing  and  correcting  bodily  deficienc?/.  Said  course 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion and  approved  by  said  board.  Each  pupil,  except  kindergarterj 
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pupils,  shall  take  said  course.  The  standing  of  the  pupil  in 
connection  therewith  shall  form  a  part  of  the  requirements  for 
promotion  or  graduation.     The  time  devoted  to  said  course  shall 
aggregate  at  least  two  and  one-half  hours  in  each  school  week, 
or  proportionately  when  holidays  occur  in  such  week.  Pour- 
fifths  of  such  time  shall  be  devoted  to  teaching  physical  edu- 

(1.) 

cation  and  one-fifth  to  the  teaching  of  health."  The  stu- 

dents were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  the  requirements 
were  not  carried  out  their  credits  toward  graduation  would  not 
be  complete. 

To  conform  with  the  law  the  following  is  required  of  each 
student.  The  first  phase  of  the  program  states  that  each  student 
must  attend  a  half -hour  gym  class  under  supervision  each  week. 
The  classes  for  upper  classmen  are  held  from  twelve  to  twelve 
thirty  each  day.  The  freshman  classes  are  held  from  four-thirty 
until  five.  Those  students  who  take  buses  and  are  unable  to 
attend,  make  up  the  time  by  participating  in  physical  activities 
outside  of  school  and  signing  a  card  to  that  effect.  The  lack 
of  equipment  does  not  excuse  anyone.  The  first  part  of  the 
program  consists  mainly  in  Playing  ?roup  game*  such  as  volley 
ball  and  relay  races.  Frequently,  calisthenics  and  drills  are 
given. 


» 


(l.)Laws  Relating  to  education.  Conn.  School  Document.  No. 2 
1931  (Whole  Number  477)     Section  45      Page  23 


The  second  phase  of  the  program  calls  for  one  half  hour  per 
week  devoted  to  the  study  of  health.     The  English  and  Science 
classes  include  health  discussions  and  themes  on  health  subjects 
in  their  courses  of  study. 

The  third  phase  of  the  program  requires  each  student  to 
carry  on  a  program  of  his  own  choosing.    He  spends  at  least  one 
and  one-half  hours  per  week  in  any  form  of  physical  activity 
that  he  desires.     At  the  end  of  each  month  he  hands  in  a  card  on 
which  a  list  of  activities  are  printed.     He  c..sc'.:s  those  in 
which  he  has  participated  and  signs  his  name. 

(See  the  sample  card  on  the  following  page) 

No  money  is  provided  for  a  full-time  physical  education 
director.     The  present  staff  of  teachers  must  furnish  the  organ- 
ization and  supervision  necessary  to  carry  on  the  program. 

The  writer  of  this  thesis  organized  the  program,  and  he 
supervises  four  of  the  gym  classes  in  addition  to  performing  the 
duties  of  a  full-time  science  teacher.     Another  full-time  sci- 
ence teacher  supervises  one  of  the  boys'   classes.     There  are 
four  girls'   classes.     The  French  teacher  has  charge  of  one,  two 
English  teachers  each  take  one  class,  and  a  history  teacher 
takes  the  fourth  girls'   class.     The  school  has  an  enrollment  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.    Because  of  physical  defects, 
thirty  pupils  are  excused.     This  makes  nine  classes  in  all,  five 
for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  with  approximately  fifty  pupils  in 
each  class. 
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Sample  Card  for  students'  Outside  Activities 


John  Fitch  High  School 
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I  have  completed  each  week  of  this  month 
l]/2  hours  of  physical  activity  as  prescribed  by  tht 
physical  education  department,  and  have  checked 
below  the  activities  that  made  up  my  program. 

 Class  of  193 


Hiking 


Soccer 


Golf 


Touch  football   

Track  events   

Skating    Skiing 

Bowling    Volley  ball 

Basketball    Baseball 


Field  hockey 
Sliding 
  Running 


Indoor  games 


Outdoor  games 


The  pupils  sign  their  cards  once  a  month  and  hand  them  to 
their  home-room  teachers.     The  necessary  clerical  work  of  sort- 
ing and  checking,  to  find  out  which  students  neglected  to  hand 
in  cards,  is  taken  care  of  by  senior  girls  during  their  study 
hour . 
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Success  of  the  Program 
The  program  is  a  success  from  the  administrative  view-point 
as  well  as  from  the  student  view-point.     Prom  an  economic  stand- 
point it  is  satisfactory  first,  because  extensive  equipment  is 
not  necessary,  and  second,  because  a  full-time  instructor  need 
not  be  provided.     Conflict  with  academic  classes  is  definitely 
avoided . 

Educationally  the  urogram  is  sound.     It  provides  activity 
for  every  student  by  affording  each  individual  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  type  of  activity  he  most  enjoys.     The  fact 
that  he  is  allowed  to  participate  in  enjoyable  forms  of  exercise 
results  in  an  enthusiastic  and  whole -hearted  interest.  Physical 
Education  then  becomes,  not  a  series  of  deadly,  formal  exercises 
and  routine  drills,  but  an  outlet  for  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  students'   own  interests.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  he  has  a 
definite  part  in  planning  his  ov/n  Drogram  and  for  that  reason  he 
will  strive  for  and  achieve  results  that  would  not  be  accomplish 
ed  otherwise. 

We  have  our  ideal  when  a  guidance  or o gram  in  physical  edu- 
cation is  put  into  effect.  If  students  can  be  taught  to  outline 
their  own  urogram  and  if  they  can  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
a  responsibility  in  the  success  of  that  urogram,  a  carry-over 
value  should  result.  Recognizing    the  chief  undesirable  feature 
of  such  a  urogram,  the  lack  of  check  on  the  activities,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  steu  in  the  right  direction. 
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Weak  Points  of  the  Program 

Any  urogram  which  does  not  provide  a  check  allows  the  lazy 
and  dishonest  student  an  opportunity  to  neglect  his  responsibil- 
ities. Those  undesirable  characteristics,  dishonesty  and  lazi- 
ness, rather  than  being  cured,  are  accentuated.  The  weak-will- 
ed and  indifferent  student  is  likely  to  acquire  the  attitude  of 
his  dishonest  or  lazy  companion,  "/hen  he  realizes  that  the 
check  on  his  activities  is  not  so  thorough  as  to  detect  him,  he 
will  begin  to  shirk  his  responsibilities. 

The  physical  examination  given  yearly  at  the  school  is  not 
sufficiently  thorough  to  be  of  use  in  the  program.  It  does  not 
provide  information  that  would  aid  in  determining  proper  exer- 
cises for  individual  cases.     Complete  case  histories  of  those 
students  v/ho  have  physical  deformities  are  not  available.  For 
that  reason  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt  any  form  of  cor- 
rective exercises. 

After  the  first  novelty  of  teaching  physical  education  has 
worn  off,  interest  on  the  part  of  the  academic  teacher  wanes. 
Probably  she  feels  that  her  academic  work  should  warrent  the 
most  preparation  and  she  neglects  to  prepare  the  gym  class  when 
pressed  for  time.     The  result  is  that  the  class  is  carried  on 
in  a  lackadasical,  haphazard  fashion  which  is  neither  stimulat- 
ing to  the  class  nor  is  it  interesting  or  beneficial.     If  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm  slackens  the  natural  result  will  be  a 
parallel  slackening  of  student  interest  and  this  may  carry  over 
into  the  pupil's  outside  program. 


• 
• 

Because  of  lack  of  training  the  teachers  are  unqualified  to 
direct  the  students  in  activities  which  promote  the  acquisition 
of  skills.     They  are  unable  to  perform  the  activities  in  a  skill 
ful  manner  and  thus  cannot  demonstrate  convincingly  to  their 
students.     They  lack  knowledge  of  the  proper  technic  of  devel- 
oping desirable  skills.    Hence  they  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
method  of  presenting  explanations  regarding  the  activities. 
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STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Three  fifths  of  the  Dhysical  activities  program  at  'Vindsor 
High  School  is  student  participation  in  Dhysical  exercises  out- 
side of  the  regular  suoervised  gymnasium  period.  Because  this 
work  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  program,  it  seemed  ad- 
visable to  devise  a  means  by  which  the  sponsors  of  such  a  xero- 
gram could  obtain  a  definite  and  regular  idea  regarding  the 
general  nature  of  the  activities  in  which  the  students  were  en- 
gaging. Consequently  the  following  data  were  obtained  from  stu- 
dent questionnaires  given  at  the  end  of  every  month.     This  mat- 
erial was  arranged  in  tabular  form  and  the  resulting  charts  ore- 
sent  an  illuminating  perspective  on  the  general  trend  of  student 
interest.     In  looking  over  these  charts,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  figures  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
amount  of  time  soent  on  the  activities  concerned. 


=====  -. 

Presentation  of  Data  Collected 


CHART  ONE 


distribution  op  students  into  groups 


Number  of  Boys 
Number  of  3 iris 

Total  Enrollment 

Number  of  Upper  Class  Boys 
Number  of  Freshman  Boys 

Total  Number  of  Boys 

Number  of  Upper  Class  Tirls 
Number  of  Freshman  lirls 

^otal  Number  of  lirls 


228 
192 


420 

136 
92 


228 

110 

82 


192 


\  —  —  —   -  

r 

CHART  TWO 
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ACTIVITIES  PARTICIPATED  IN  3Y  k'L^  STUDENTS 


Number  of         Number  of  Number  of      Average  Percentage 

Students           Students  Students      No,  of      of  Students 

Participating  Participating  Participating  Students  Partici- 

JANUARY           FEBRUARY  MARCH        per  month  pa ting 

ACTIVITIES 


1.  Hiking 

354 

354 

356 

355 

85$ 

2 «  Running 

244 

245 

285 

258 

61$ 

3.  Outdoor  lames 

161 

189 

240 

197 

47$ 

4.  Indoor  lames 

138 

179 

213 

177 

42$ 

5.  Basketball 

153 

159 

169 

160 

38^ 

6.  Skating 

138 

191 

42 

140 

33$ 

7.  Sliding 

118 

234 

11 

121 

29$ 

34 

Orfc 

OpQ 

QQ 

yy 

c>e±/o 

9.  Volley  Ball 

109 

42 

40 

64 

15$ 

10.  Miscellaneous 

46 

63 

49 

53 

13$ 

11.  Skiing 

26 

103 

6 

45 

11$ 

12.  Bowling 

32 

32 

25 

30 

7$ 

13.  ^ouch  Football 

30 

18 

15 

21 

5$ 

14.  Track  Events 

17 

14 

32 

21 

5$ 

15.  Golf 

7 

5 

28 

13 

3$ 

16.  Soccer 

14 

12 

12 

13 

3$ 

17.  Field  Hockey 

2 

5 

0 

2 

.5$ 

CHART'  ^HREE 
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AOIVI^IES  PART»ICTPAfT1ED  IN        UPPER  C^ASS  BOYS 

Number  of          Number  of         Number  of      Average  Percentage 

U.G.  Boys          U.G.  Boys          U.G.  Boys        No,  of  of  Students 

Participating  Participating  Participating  Students  Participating 


JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

per  month 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Hiking 

96 

98 

103 

93 

68$ 

2,  Basketball 

78 

78 

79 

78 

57$ 

3.  Running 

59 

56 

77 

64 

47$ 

4,  Outdoor  Tames 

36 

45 

68 

50 

37$ 

5.  Baseball 

19 

14 

10 1 

45 

33$ 

6.  Skating 

55 

64 

1 

40 

29$ 

7.  Indoor  Games 

24 

38 

43 

35 

26$ 

8.  Sliding 

18 

53 

1 

34 

25$ 

9.  Volley  Ball 

30 

7 

14 

17 

13$ 

10.  Skiing 

8 

38 

1 

16 

12$ 

11.  Miscellaneous 

10 

19 

15 

15 

11$ 

12.  Bowling 

17 

18 

9 

15 

11$ 

13.  Touch  Football 

14 

5 

3 

7 

5$ 

14.  Golf 

4 

2 

10 

5 

4$ 

15.  mrack  Events 

2 

2 

6 

3 

2$ 

16.  Soccer 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2$ 

17.  Field  Hockey 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1$ 

CHART  POUR 
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ACTIVITIES  PARTICIPATED 


Number  of  Number  of 

I  P.  Boys  F.  Boys 

Participating  Participating 

JANUARY  FEBRUARY 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Hiking 

73 

88 

2.  Running 

60 

59 

3.  Outdoor  Grames 

38 

41 

4.  Basketball 

41 

49 

5,  Baseball 

9 

12 

6.  Skating 

53 

53 

7.  Indoor  Barnes 

20 

32 

8.  Sliding 

27 

59 

9.  Skiinff 

7 

36 

10.  ^rack  Events 

8 

8 

11,  mouch  Football 

14 

7 

12.  Volley  Ball 

8 

14 

13.  Miscellaneous 

7 

5 

14.  ^olf 

1 

2 

15.  Soccer 

5 

6 

16.  Bowling 

1 

4 

17.  Field  Hockey 

2 

2 

IN  BY  FRESHMAN  BOYS 


Number  of  Average  Percentage 

F.  Boys  Number  of      of  P.  Boys 

Participating        F.  Boys  Participating 

per  month 

MARCH 


69 

77 

84$ 

64 

61 

66$ 

56 

45 

49$ 

29 

40 

43$ 

66 

39 

42$ 

6 

36 

39$ 

44 

32 

35$ 

4 

30 

33# 

1 

15 

16$ 

17 

11 

12$ 

8 

10 

11$ 

5 

9 

10$ 

8 

7 

8$ 

15 

6 

7$ 

5 

5 

5$ 

5 

3 

3$ 

0 

1 

1$ 

CHART1  FIVE 
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ACTIVITIES  PARTICIPATED  IN  BY  UPPER  CLASS  GIR^S 

t 

Number  of  Number  of         Number  of         Average  Percentage 

U.C.  Girls        U.C.  Girls        U.C.  Girls        Number  of      of  U.C.  Girls 
Participating  Participating  Participating    U.C.  Girls  Participating 

per  month 

JANUARY  FEBRUARY  MARCH 

ACTIVITIES 


1.  Hiking 

103 

95 

108 

102 

93% 

2 .  Running 

61 

63 

76 

67 

61% 

3.  Indoor  Barnes 

41 

47 

60 

49 

45$ 

4.  Outdoor  Tame s 

41 

44 

48 

44 

40$ 

5,  Miscellaneous 

27 

32 

23  • 

37 

33$ 

6.  Skating 

40 

38 

14 

31 

28$ 

7.  Sliding 

25 

61 

2 

29 

26$ 

8.  Basketball 

21 

13 

26 

20 

18$ 

9.  Volley  Ball 

31 

11 

10 

17 

15$ 

10.  Skiing 

7 

20 

3 

10 

9$ 

11.  Bowling 

12 

10 

8 

10 

9$ 

12.  Baseball 

0 

0 

26 

9 

8$ 

13.  mrack  Events 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2$ 

14.  Golf 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1$ 

15.  Soccer 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1$ 

16,  mouch  Football  0 

0 

1 

1 

17.  Field  Hockey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

# 


CHART'  Six 
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activities  participated 

Number  of         Number  of 
P.  3irl3  P.  Girls 

Participating  Participating 

JANUARY  FEBRUARY 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Hiking 

82 

73 

2.  Running 

64 

67 

3.  Indoor  Tames 

53 

62 

4.  Outdoor  Tames 

46 

59 

5.  Sliding 

48 

61 

6,  Skating 

40 

36 

7.  Basketball 

13 

19 

8.  Volley  Ball 

40 

In 

9.  Baseball 

6 

8 

10.  Skiing 

4 

9 

11,  Track  Events 

3 

4 

12.  Touch  Football  2 

6 

13.  Miscellaneous 

2 

7 

14.  Soccer 

2 

4 

15.  Bowling 

2 

0 

16.  Golf 

2 

1 

17.  Field  Hockey 

0 

1 

IN  BY  FRESHMAN  GIRLS 


Number  of      Average  Percentage 
F.  Girls        Number  of      of  F .  Girls 
Participating    F.  Girls"  Participating 
per  month 

MARCH 


76 

77 

94$ 

68 

66 

80$ 

66 

60 

73^ 

68 

53 

71% 

4 

38 

46$ 

21 

32 

39$ 

35 

22 

11 

20 

24$ 

36 

17 

21$ 

1 

5 

6$ 

8 

5 

6$ 

3 

4 

5$ 

3 

4 

5$ 

5 

4 

5$ 

3 

2 

2$ 

0 

1 

1$ 

0 

1 

1$ 

CHAR"1  SEVEN 
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RELAn 

'IVE  POPUijARITY  OP  ACTIVITIES 

Number 

UPPER  GLASS 
BOYS 

FRESHMAN              UPPER  GlASS 
BOYS  TTRuS 

FRESHMAN 
TIRuS 

1. 

Hiking 

Hiking 

Hiking 

Hiking 

2. 

Basket-ball 

Running 

Running 

Running 

3. 

Runnung 

Outdoor  Tames 

Indoor  Tames 

Indoor  Tames 

4. 

Outdoor  Tames 

Basketball 

Outdoor  Tames 

Outdoor  Tames 

5. 

Baseball 

Baseball 

Miscellaneous 

Sliding 

6. 

Skating 

Skat  ing 

Skating 

Skating 

7. 

Indoor  Tames 

Indoor  Tame 3 

Sliding 

Basketball 

8. 

Sliding 

Sliding 

Basketball 

Volley  Ball 

9.  ■ 

Volley  Ball 

Skiing 

Volley  Ball 

Baseball 

10. 

Skiing 

mrack  Events 

Skiing 

Skiing 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

'Pouch  Football 

Bowl ing 

Track  Events 

12. 

Bowl ing 

Volley  Ball 

Baseball 

Touch  Football 

13. 

•"Pouch  Football 

Miscellaneous 

""rack  Events 

Miscellaneous 

H. 

Tolf 

Tolf 

Tolf 

Soccer 

15. 

Track  Events 

Soccer 

Soccer 

Bowling 

16. 

Soccer 

Bowl ing 

Touch  Football 

Tolf 

17. 

Field  ^ockey 

Field  Hockey 

Field  Hockey 

Field  Hockey 

€ 
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Discussion  of  Information  obtained  from 
Student  Questionnaires 
ethod 

In  Chart  #1,  we  see  that  the  total  number  of  students  tak- 
ing part  in  the  program  each  month  is  four  hundred  and  twenty. 
By  looking  at  Chart  #2,  In  the  fifth  column,  we  find  that  on  an 
average  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  five  pupils  took  part  in 
hiking  each  month.     By  dividing  four  hundred  and  twenty  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  five  we  get  eighty  five,  which  means  that 

eighty  five  percent  of  the  students  took  part  in  hiking  every 

420—  S5% 
month.   (  355--  ) 

In  computing  Charts  #3,  #4,  0'$  and  #6,  the  same  method 
was  used.     Of  course  the  total  of  each  group,  as  shown  in  chart 
#1,  was  used  in  olace  of  the  total  number  of  students (four  hun- 
dred and  twenty) . 
Hiking 

Chart  #2  shows  the  total  student  participation  in  outside 
activities  listed  In  the  order  of  their  importance.  Hiking, 
the  first  activity  on  the  list,  shows  a  participation  of  85%  of 
the"  entire  group  of  students.     To  be  exact,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  five  of  the  four  hundred  and  twenty  students  at  Windsor 
High  School  engaged  in  hiking  during  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March.     There  are  several  factors  which  may  account 
for  the  popularity  of  hiking.     This  form  of  exercise  does  not 
require  any  definite  skill.     For  this  reason  it  appeals  to  the 
non-athletic  type  of  student  of  which  the  majority  of  the  stu- 

dent  body  is  comprised.     In  addition  to  this,  hiking  is  an  ex- 
ercise that  can  "be  engaged  in  at  any  time.     A  week-end  afternoon 
is  as  suitable  a  time  for  a  hike  as  an  afternoon  after  school 
hours.     It  requires  neither  equipment  nor  particular  costume, 
thus  eliminating  expense  and  inconvenience.     There  are  many 
points  of  interest  within  hiking  distance  of  Windsor  which  af- 
ford ample  incentive  for  this  form  of  exercise. 

The  values  afforded  by  this  simple  activity  are  many.  Hikir 
furnishes  the  participant  with  a  form  of  exercise  which  brings 
many  muscles  into  play  without  overexerting  the  individual.  The 
hiker  derives  benefit  from  the  period  of  time  spent  in  the  frest 
air.     Aside  from  the  physical  benefits  which  may  be  derived,  fron 
hiking,  this  form  of  exercise  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
interest  in  the  vast  field  of  nature. 

Referring  to  Chart  #7,  we  observe  that  hiking  holds  first 
place  among  all  four  groups.     But  let  us  consider  the  variation 
in  percentages.     They  run  in  the  following  order :- 
Upper  Class  Boys  68%  See  Chart  #3 

Freshman  Boys  84$  See  Chart  #4 

Upper  Class  Girls  93%  See  Chart  #5 

Freshman  Girls  94$  See  Chart  //6 

The  Upper  Class  Boys  have  evidently  acquired  specialized  inter- 
ests whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  Freshman  Boys,  not  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  test  out  their  skills,  have  resorted 
to  hiking  as  their  form  of  activity.     The  girls  show  a  relativ- 
ely high  percentage  of  interest  in  hiking  because  the  average 


girl  is  less  interested  in  sport  and  specialized  forms  of  activ- 
ities than  the  average  "boy.    Prom  a  physiological  standpoint 
this  is,  prehaps,  as  it  should' be.  A  wider  variation  in  percent- 
ages occurs  between  upper  class  boys  and  freshman  boys  than  does 
between  upper  class  girls  and  freshman  girls.     This  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  boys,  as  they  grow  older,  substitute  special- 
ized forms  of  athletics  for  hiking.     The  girls'   interests  remain 
at  a  more  permanent  level. 
Running 

As  a  result  of  questioning  students  regarding  this  activity 
it  was  learned  that  they  meant  running  "while  taking  part  in  ot- 
her games".  A  few  of  the  students  said  that  they  "ran  home  froir 
school".  As  a  result,  the  fact  that  61%  of  the  students  partic- 
ipate in  this  activity  has  little  or  no  significance. 
Indoor  and  Outdoor  games 

The  or j ginal  idea  in  using  these  two  general  headings  was 
to  group  miscellaneous  games  riot  included  on  the  list  of  specif- 
ic games  such  as  baseball,  soccer,  and  basketball.    By  referring 
to  Chart  #7,   in  interesting  comparison  was  noticed.     A  larger 
percentage  of  boys  took  part  in  outdoor  games  than  in  indoor 
games,     in  the  case  of  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse 
is  true.     As  a  whole,  however,  more  students  played  outdoor 
games  than  indoor  games  despite  the  fact  that  the  data  were  col- 
lected during  the  winter  months.     The  author  wonders  whether 
this  is  due  to  a  natural  interest  in  outdoor  games  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  or  to  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  play  indoor  games 
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Basketball 

Basketball,  one  of  the  specialized  forms  of  physical  exer- 
cise, calls  forth  a  larger  percentage  of  interest  from  the  upper 
class  boys  than  from  the  freshman  boys.     57$  or  more  than  half 
of  the  upper  class  boys  olay  Basketball  whereas  43^  or  less  then 
half  of  the  freshman  boys  engage  in  this  sport.     Girls,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  interest  in 
this  game.     Only  1Q%  of  the  upper  class  girls  participated  in 
Basketball  in  comparison  to  27^6  of  the  freshman  girls. 
Skating,  Sliding  and  Skiing 

The  number  of  students  participating  in  these  activities  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  weather  as  shown  by  Chart  #2.  During 
January  and  February,  a  large  number  of  students  took  part  in 
the  aforementioned  activities,  while  in  Nerch  there  was  a  marked 
falling  off.-    Referring  to  Chart  //7,  we  note  that  skating  ranks 
sixth  in  popularity  in  each  of  the  groups,     sliding  ranks  eighth 
in  each  of  the  boys'   groups  but  ranks  as  a  more ■ important  inter- 
est in  the  girls'   groups.    This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  freshman  girls.     Skiing  holds  ninth  place  in  the  fresh- 
man boys'  group  but  tenth  in  the  other  three  groups. 
Baseball 

Only  24%'  of  the  entire  student  group  participated  in  base- 
ball.    This  does  not  give  a  true  picture  of  student  interest 
since  the  data  collected  refer  only  to  the  month  of  January, 
February,  and  Inarch.     A  decided  increase  was  noted  for  the  month 

* 

* 

of  March.     (See  Chart #2,  item  #8)     In  connection  with  baseball 
it  seems  advisable  to  discuss,  to  some  extent,  five  other  out- 
door snorts  which  require  similar  weather  conditions.  These 
sports  are  as  follows 

Touch  Football 

Track  Events 

Golf 

Soccer 

Field  Hockey 

Both  Touch  Football  and  Track  Events  are  taken  part  in  by 
b%  of  all  the  students,  whereas  Golf  and  soccer  interest  only 
3/b.     Less  than  \%  of  the  students  engage  in  Field  Hockey. 

This  grouo  of  sports  requires  equipment  and  for  that  reason! 
reduces  the  percentage  of  student  participation.  Furthermore, 
weather  conditions  prevent  many  students  from  taking  part. 
More  students  would  become  interested  in  thes^  sports  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  competent  supervision  and  instruction 
is  necessary  by  which  the  particular  skill  may  be  obtained  and 
practised  with  satisfaction. 
Volley  Ball 


Interest  in  Volley  Ball  has  been  stimulated  through  the 
median  of  the  supervised  gymnasium  periods.     Due  to  the  fact 
that  adverse  weather  conditions  have  made  it  impossible  for 
students  to  find  suitable  space  for  outdoor  courts,  the  percen- 
tage actually  engaging  in  this  sport  ( 15$)  has  been  relatively 
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small  in  comparison  to  the  number  who  are  genuinely  interested. 
It  is  believed  that,  with  the  coming  of  more  favorable  weather 
conditions  for  outdoor . exercise ,  a  startling  increase  of  stu- 
dents participating  in  Volley  Ball  will  be  noticed. 


Bowling 


We  have  observed  a  general  trend  toward  more  specialized 
interest  in  the  uoper  class  groups.     Freshman,  both. boys  and 
girls,  have  a  tendency  to  dabble  in  a  variety  of  activities. 
The  upper© las smen  have  acquired  particular  interests  and,  in 
many  cases,  skills,  whereas  the  freshmen  are  testing  out  their 
abilities  in  the  various  lines  so  as  to  determine  the  activities 
which  are  best  adapted  to  their  needs  and  liking. 

Bov/ling  is  more  popular  among  the  older  pupils.  Figures 
on  this  form  of  activity,  taken  from  Charts  #3,  #4,  #5,  and  #6, 
illustrate  the  development  of  a  specialized  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  upperclassrnen.     The  general  interest  in  bowling  is 
7%,  whereas  the  up^er  class  group  interest  rises  above  the 
average  to  11%  for  boys  and  9%  for  girls.     The  percentage  of 
freshman  interest  in  bowling  decreases  to  3>s  for  boys  and  2% 
for  girls. 

The  figures  on  Bowling  indicate  a  hopeful  tendency.  Since 
bov/ling  is  one  of  the  forms  of  healthful  recreation  which  has 
definitely  acknowledged  carry-over  value,  the  charts  point  to  a 
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gradual  rise  in  the  popularity  of  this  activity  as  the  student 
advances  in  his  school  car  er.     In  an  ideal  program, then, 
would  not  it  be  wise  to  put  bowling  at  the  top  of  a  graduated 
scale? 


Miscellaneous 


The  items  in  the  Miscellaneous  group  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  interests.     The  percentage  of  students  part icioating  in 
miscellaneous  activities  is  low  and,  for  this  reason,   it  is 
considered  unnecessary  to  do  little  more  than  list  the  various 
forms . 


Bicycle  Riding 
Boxing 
Carpentry 
Chopping  Wood 
Climbing  Trees 
Dancing 

Delivering  papers,  Milk,  etc. 

Dodge  Ball 

Fishing 

Horseback  riding 
Jumping  Rope 


Rollerskating 
Rowing 
Sawing  Wood 
Snowballing 
Snowshoeing 
Swimming 
Table  Tennis 
Tennis 

Trimming  Trees 
Working  on  Farm 
Wrestling 


For  girls,  dancing  has  proven  to  be  the  most  popular  form 
of  exercise  in  the  Miscellaneous  group.     Apparently  Rollerskat- 
ing was  participated  in  only  by  girls. 
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Bicycling  was  the  most  generally  noted  exercise  in  the 
aiscellaneous  group  for  boys.    This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  boys  ride  bicycles  to  school  throughout  the  entire 
ye  ar . 

Only  two  students  signed  up  for  table  tennis  as  a  form  of 

miscellaneous  activity.     This  is  true  because  there  is  lack  of 

opportunity  to  practise  this  form  of  pastime.     The  janitors  at 

the  Windsor  High  School  have  volunteered  to  construct  tables  to 

be  used  for  table  tennis  or  ping-pong.    This  will  provide  an 

opportunity  for  the  stu  lents  who  are  interested  to  participate 

in  this  game  which  has  acknowledged  carry-over  value. 

Wood  and  Cassidy  maintain  that  such  activity  as  a  paper 

(1.) 

route  has  "social,  economical,  and  physical  value."  They 
modified  the  statement,  however,  by  pointing  out  that  such  ex- 
ercise does  not  involve  dodging'*  pursueing,  guarding,  and  catch- 
ing and  so  lacks  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  organized 
games . 

What  has  been  learned  from  this  collection  of  data  regarding 
student  interest?    First  of  all,  we  found  the  percentage  of  all 
students  who  claim  to  be  taking  oart  in  any  given  activity. 
These  figures  have  shown  a  wide  variety  in  .student  interest. 
Secondly,  we  have  indicated  the  interest  shown  in  these  activi- 
ties by  Upper  Class  Boys,  Upper  Class  Girls,  Freshman  Boys,  and 

(1.)  Wood  and  Cassidy,   "The  New  Physical  Education"  Page  361 
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Freshman  Girls.     By  a  comparison  drawn  between  the  various 
groups,  definite  trends  of  interest  within  each  group  have  been 
noticed.    The  information  obtained  from  the  student  questionnair 
will  be  valuable  in  improving  the  present  program  of  Physical 
Education  at  '"indsor  High  School. 


♦ 
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CHAPTER  5 


QUESTIONNAIRE  3IVEN  TO  MEN 
IN  THE  FIELD  OP  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  GIVEN        MSN  IN  THE  FIE-bD  OP  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  PHYSIOAij  EDUCATION 


A  questionnaire,  to  be  given  to  Administrators  and  Physi- 
cal Education  Directors  in  high  schools  similar  to  Windsor  High 
School,  was  prepared.  The  object  in  so  doing  was  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  present  structure  of  the  Physical  Education 
Preograms  offered  in  the  small  high  schools  of  the  state. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  collection  of  these 
data  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  definite  standard  of 
comparison  by  which  the  program  at   Windsor  could  be  judged, 
^furthermore ,  it  was  expected  that  valuable  suggestions  for 
ways  of  improving  the  program  would  be  forthcoming. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  helpful  iraformation,  schools 
had  to  be  selected  which  were  confronted  with  similar  problems. 
The  advise  of  Mr.  Collier,  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was  sought.  Upon  his  sugges- 
tion, nine  schools  were  selected,  betters  were  sent  to  these 
schools  asking  for  interviews  which  were  readily  granted.  An 
average  time  of  two  hours  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
questionnaire  and  mutual  problems.  Pour  Administrators  and 
five  Physical  Education  Directors  answered  the  questionnaire. 
It  wa3  fortunate  that  both  were  available,  since  that  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  different  view-points. 

mhe  novelty  of  the  program  at  Windsor  appealed  to  those 
interviewed  and  thus  stimulated  their  interest  in,  and  willing- 
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ness  to  discuss  problems  confronting  both  schools, 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

PARm  ONE 

mo  find  out  the  present  3et-up  of  physical  activities  in  small 
(high  schools  in  Connecticut. 

1.   Vho  has  charge  of  your  physical  education  program? 

a.  teacher  Coach 

b.  Principal 

c.  Physical  Education  Director 

d.  Other 

2«  How  much  time  does  the  director  devote  to  the  physical 
education  work? 

a.  One  full-time  man 

b.  Part-time  man 
1,  How  much? 

3.  Preparation  of  Instructor 

a.  Academic  College 

1,  Physical  Education  courses 

2.  Athletics 

b.  Physical  Education  College 

4.  ^o  what  extent  is  your  physical  education  program  organ- 
ized? 

5.  If  the  state  requirements  were  modified,  would  you  follow 
your  present  program? 

6.  Is  it  a  play  program,  a  drill  program,  or  a  combination 
program? 


- 
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7.  Under  present  system  is  pupil  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  practice  leadership? 

8,  Compare  time  spent  on  intramural  and  interscholastic 
activities . 

9,  /That  interscholastic  activities  are  participated  in? 

1.  Football 

2.  Soccer 

3.  '"rack 

4.  Basketball 

5.  Baseball 

6.  dermis 

7.  Others 

10.  How  large  is  your  schedule?  (number  of  frames  played  in 
each  sport  per  year,) 

11,  How  are  athletics  financed? 

1.  Self-support  ins; 

2.  Other  means  of  support 

12.  How  is  the  transportation  problem  taken  care  of  finan- 
cially? 

l3»  Is  your  school  a  member  of  the  Conn,  Inter-Scholastic 
Athletic  Conference? 

14.  Is  any  scholastic  credit  given  for  Athletics  of  Physi- 
cal Education? 

15.  In  what  intramural  activities  does  your  school  partici 
pate? 

a.  Make  a  list. 
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16.  Are  regular  gym  classes  held? 

17.  How  often  do  the  gym  classes  meet? 
13.  How  long  are  the  gym  classes? 

19.  What  Is  the  nature  of  the  gym  classes? 

20.  Is  a  golf  course  available  for  school  purposes? 

21.  Are  tennis  courts  available  for  school  purposes? 

22.  Is  a  swimming  pool  available  for  school  purposes? 

23.  Have  you  a  gymnasium? 

24.  Vhat  is  the  size  of  your  gym? 

25.  .Vhat  equipment  do  you  have? 

26.  Are  athletic  grounds  available  at  all  times? 

27.  Vhat  is  the  size  of  your  athletic  grounds? 

28.  Are  the  athletic  groiinds  adjacent  to  the  school? 

29.  Does  your  physical  education  program  include  any  remed- 
ial work? 

30.  Vhat  are  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in 
a  campaign  to  improve  your  physical  activities  program? 

1.  Money 

2.  T'ime 

3.  Public  Opinion 

4.  Other  difficulties 

PAR^  mW0 

How  can  present  physical  education  program  be  improved? 

1.  Interest  students  in  games  that  have  carry-over  value. 

a.  riolf 

b.  mennis 

• 
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c .  Swimming 

d«  Bowling 

e«  Any  others? 

2.  Regular  activities  for  those  students  who  do  not  abtain 
sufficient  physical  exercise  outside  of  school. 

a.  Build  up  a  program  to  meet  individual  needs. 
1.  How? 

b.  If  a  system  such  as  mine  is  used,  should  a  check 
system  be  employed  to  see  that  students  carry  out 
their  program? 

3.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  playing,  not 
exercising . 

a.  How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

4.  Sfudents  should  be  kept  active  at  all  f.imes. 

a.  Suggestions  as  to  how  this  can  be  accomplished. 

5.  Pupils  should  practise  with  satisfaction. 

a.  How  can  this  be  best  accomplished? 

1.  Play  with  students  in  their  own  class. 

2.  Other  suggestions. 

6.  In  a  program  such  as  mine  should  a  Major- Minor  method 
be  used? 

7.  More  teacher  interest. 

a.  How  can  more  efficient  instruction  be  obtained? 

8.  What  obstacles  would  you  have  to  overcome  in  order  to 
obtain  regular  and  thorough  health  examinations? 
(Information  from  examination  to  be  used) 
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a.  Methods  for  overcoming  obstacles. 

9.  Better  organization  and  planning  of  program. 

a.  How  can  this  be  brought  about? 

10.  Public  Support. 

a.  How  can  it  be  gained? 

1,  Newspapers 

2.  Other  means 
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PART1  ONE 


PRESENTATION  OF  DA^A  GO-ULECTED 


1.   Iho  has  charge  of  the  Physical  Education  Program? 

Five  of  the  schools  interviewed  had  Physical  Education 
Directors  who  were  directly  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
carrying  out  of  the  program.  mwo  schools  had  a  system  whereby 
3ome  academic  teacher,  particularly  interested  and  skilled  in 
this  line,  had  charge  of  the  physical  education  work.  In  only 
one  school  was  it  found  that,  the  Principal  was  the  directing 
head  of  physical  education. In  school  Number  nine  the  situation 
was  unique ,  having  three  men  teachers  and  two  women  teachers 
working  along  independent  lines  according  to  their  own  individ- 
ual abilities,  with  no  directing  head. 

2.  How  much  time  does  the  director  devote  to  the  work? 
^ive  of  the  schools  had  physical  education  directors 

devoting  their  entire  time  to  this  work,  two  of  the  schools  had 
an  academic  teacher  devoting  approximately  one  third  of  his  time 
to  physical  educat ion.^wo  of  the  schools  had  an  academic  teacher 
devoting  approximately  a  quarter  of  his  time  to  the  direction 
of  physical  education. 

3.  Preparation  of  Physical  Education  Instructor. 
Six  answered  that  they  attended  academic  colleges.  Ponr 

of  these  added  that  they  not  only  took  courses  dealing  with  phy- 
sical education  but  participated  in  some  form  of  athletics.  The 
fifth  did  not  participate  in  athletics  but  did  special  work  in 
the  field  of  physical  education.  The  sixth  participated  in 


« 

athletics  but  did  not  take  courses  in  the  physical  education 
field.  mhree ,  from  the  group  of  nine  schools,  attended  Physical 
Education  Schools.  mwo  of  these  men  were  graduated  from  Spring- 
field College,  having  B.A.  degrees.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
bhat  the  third,  a  woman  graduated  from  Arnold  College,  directed 
the  physical  activities  of  both  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  coach- 
ing some  of  the  athletics. 

4.  ^o  what  extent  is  y our  Physical  Education  Program  organ- 
ized? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  there  were  varying  degrees 
of  organization  found  among  the  group  of  nine  schools.  In  gener- 
al, those  schools  which  had  a  full-time  physical  education  dir- 
sctor  had,  naturally  ,  the  best  organized  programs,  ^he  program 
of  school  number  Five,  with  a  part  time-director,  made  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  extensile  health  program  advocated  for  the  entire 
school  system.  School  Number  Six  endeavored  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram as  suggested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  -mother  direc 
tor  answered  this  erne st ion  by  saying  that  the  physical  education 
in  school  Number  Seven  was  built  entirely  about  a  program  of 
games. School  Number  Nine  showed  a  lack  of  a  central  organizing 
head*  ^he  teacher  in  charge  of  each  group  was  given  complete 
power  of  organizing  and  making  arrangements  for  a  physical 
education  program  within  the  particular  group. 

5.  If  state  requirements  were  modified,  would  you  follow 
your  present  program? 

Seven  of  the  schools  responded  in  the  affirmative  while 
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the  remaining  two  responded  in  the  negative.  In  the  two  schools 
whose  response  to  this  question  was  negative,  it  was  noted  that 
their  programs  were  organized  less  extensively  than  the  others* 

6,  Is  it  a  play  program,  a  drill  program,  or  a  combination? 
All  of  the  programs  were  combination  programs  in  which 

the  emphasis  was  placed  on  play  and  competitive  games. 

7.  Under  the  present  system,  is  the  pupil  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  leadership? 

Sight  of  the  people  interviewed  answered  "yes"  to  this 
question.  mhe  ninth  did  no+:  feel  the  need  for  affording  this 
opportunity  in  his  +-ype  of  program  which  was  almost  entirely  a 
play  program. 

3.  Compare  time  spent  on  intramural  and  inters cholas tic 
activities . 

Among  the  nine  schools  questioned,  seven  reported  more 
time  spent  on  interscholastic  activities  than  on  intramural.  Out 
of  this  group  of  seven,  two  said  they  spenh  twice  as  much  time 
on  interscholastic  activity,  one  said  they  spent  three  times  as 
much,  two  schools  five  times  as  much,  and  two  schools  ten  times 
as  much  time  was  spent,  ^wo  of  the  schools  said  they  spent  more 
time  on  intramural  activities,  the  ratio  in  both  cases  being 
about  three  to  two. 

9.  What  interscholastic  activities  are  participated  in? 
(See  the  complete  chart  on  following  page) 
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Name  of  Activity 

-•  Football 

2,  Soccer 

3.  ^rack 

1.  Basketball 
5«  Baseball 
5.  tennis 
7.  Others 
Golf 

Cross  Country 
Rifle 

Field  Hockey 
Bowling 


No.  of  Schools 
part  ici  pa  tin;? 

4 

6 
8 
9 
9 

3 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Average  No  of 
Tames  per  Season 

7 

9 

4 
15 
10 

7 


6 
2 

10 
6 

10 


10.  How  large  is  your  schedule?  (number  of  games  played 
per  year) 

The  information  listed  in  answer  to  Number  Nine  includes 
the  data  compiled  in  answer  to  question  ^en. 

11.  How  are  athletics  financed? 
n^he  athletics  of  all  schools,  in  part  at  least,  are 

self-supporting.  Of  nine  schools,  four  receive  appropriations 
from  the  school  board,  four  are  entirely  self-supporting,  and 
one  obtains  money  by  subscriptions  from  the  townspeople,  ^he 
means  of  raising  money  are  varied.  Some  o  f  the  most  popular  are 
listed:-  receipts  from  games,  athletic  association  dues ,athle tic 
buttons,  five  cents  a  week  plan,  selling  candy,  selling  Christ- 
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nas  cards,  class  night  receipts,  raln3trel  show  receipts,  gym 
exhibition,  magazine  subscript ions ,  and  various  kinds  of  social 
gatherings  such  as  dances  and  fairs, 

12.  How  is  the  transportation  problem  taken  care  of  finan- 


pa7/s  this  phase  of  the  athletics.  Some  of  the  schools  transport 
their  *eams  in  the  school  buses,  '"he  remainder  use  private  cars. 

13.  Is  your  school  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Interscholas- 
tic  Athletic  Conference? 

^he  answer  is  "yes"  in  every  case. 

14.  Is  any  scholastic  credit  given  for  athletics  or  physical 
activity? 

Five  of  the  schools  give  credit  for  physical  education, 
Four  from  this  group  allow  one  point  for  four  years  of  partici- 
pation. mhe  remaining  one  in  this  group  gives  credit  (one)  for 
three  years  of  physical  education  work.  Four  schools  from  the 
entire  group  give  no  credit  for  any  form  of  physical  activity* 

15.  Vhat  intramural  activities  are  participated  in? 


cially? 


^he  athletic  association  in  all  nine  of  the  schools 


Name  of  Activity 


1.  Football 


2 


2.  Soccer 


4 


5.  ^rack 


4 


Basketball 


9 


5.  Baseball 


5 


5,  mennis 


2 


Name  of  Activity  No.  of  schools  participating 

7.  Volley  Ball  1 

8.  Cross  Country  1 

9.  Boxing  1 
1C.  lolf  1 

16.  Are  regular  gym  classes  held? 

^he  answer  to  this  question  was  "yes'}  in  all  nine 
of  the  schools. 

17.  How  often  do  they  meet? 

In  eight  of  the  schools  the  answer  was  twice  a  week 
while  the  ninth  school  said  the  number  of  meetings  per  week 
varied  according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  all  cases  the  gymnasium 
work  work  had  a  regular  part  in  the  school  schedule. 

18.  How  long  are  the  classes? 

The  length  of  the  gymnasium  period  varied  from  40  to 
60  minutes,  ^he  45  minute  class  prevailed  in  three  schools,  T'he 
remaining  six  schools  reported  the  following  length  of  periods :- 
40  min. ,  42  min.,  47  min. ,  50  min.,  and  60  minutes. 

19.  /That  is  the  nature  of  the  gym  classes? 

Only  one  of  the  schools  used  an  all-play  type  of  pro- 
gram. However,  play  in  the  form  of  competitive  games  was  stress- 
ed in  all  nine  of  the  programs.  Eight  of  the  schools  reported 
that  they  employed  a  combination  type  of  program  which  included 
games,  drills,  and  calisthenics.  In  two  of  the  schools,  special 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  warrented  the  addition  of 
certain  activities  ^-o  the  program.  One  of  the  schools  added 


tumbling  which  proved  to  be  an  interesting  feature.  The  other 
school  added  tap  dancing,  ^he  latter  school,  because  of  available 
equipment,  also  added  apparatus  work. 

20.  Is  a  golf  course  available  for  school  purposes? 

In  six  of  the  schools  golf  courses  are  lacking,  two  of 
the  remaining  group  have  free  use  of  a  golf  course.  In  the  case 
of  the  last  school,  a  golf  course  is  available  upon  payment  of 
a  small  fee. 

21.  Are  tennis  courts  available  for  school  purposes? 

Seven  schools  responded  in  the  affirmative  adding 
that  these  courts  were  on  achool  property,  while  two  schools 
responded  that  tennis  courts  were  not  available  for  school  use. 

22.  Is  a  swimming  pool  available  for  school  purposes? 

Only  one  of  the  schools  from  the  group  questioned 
boasted  a  swimming  pool.  One  of  the  high  schools  was  near  ^he 
ocean  and  that  allowed  for  seasons  -  swimming. 

23.  Have  you  a  gymnasium? 

It  was  found  that  all  of  the  schools  had  gymnasiums. 

24.  What  is  the  size  of  your  gymnasium? 

mwo  schools  had  a  75'  x  50 1  floor.  mhe  size  of  the 
other  gymnasiums  are  listed  below:-  80'  x  60f ,  BO'  x  40* ,  70*  x 
40'  ,  65'  x  45'  ,  54'  x  48' ,  50'  x  40' ,  and  50'  x  35' . 

25.  What  equipment  do  you  have? 

^he  nine  schools  were  equiped  to  varying  degrees.  The 
following  list  shows  the  variety  of  equipment  used:-  Mats,  ropes 
rings,  stall  bars,  parallel  bars,  horses,  springboards,  jumpijqg 
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<* 

stands,  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  indoor*  baseball  equipment, 
volley  ball  equipment,  and  basketball  equipment. 

26.  Are  athletic  grounds  available  at  all  *imes? 
Seven  of  the  schools  have  athletic  grounds  for  their 

special  use.  The  eighth  school  shares  its  athletic  field  wit? 
another  school  in  the  same  community.  Conflicts  in  schedule  are 
avoided  by  making  arrangements  at  the  city  court.  mhe  ninth 
school  uses  its  athletic  grounds  with  a  town  team  and  another 
institution. 

27.  Vhat  is  the  size  of  your  athletic  grounds? 
All  -f-he  information  given  in  answer  to  this  question 

is  approximation,  ^wo  schools  had  athletic  grounds  covering 
approximately  six  acres  of  land.  One  school  had  an  athletic 
ground  of  about  five  acres.  'T'wo  schools  had  four  acres  of  land 
available  for  athletic  grounds.  Three  schools  had  approximately 
three  acres,  ^he  last,  school  had  a  field  120  x  90  yards. 

28.  Are  athletic  grounds  adjacent  to  the  school? 
Sight  of  the  men  interviewed  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  one  man  said  the  athletic  grounds  were  one  quarter 
nile  distant  from  the  school. 

29.  Does  your  physical  education  program  include  any  remed- 
ial work? 

One  of  the  schools  conducts  a  posture  class  for  girls, 
^he  remaining  two  schools  report  that  a  limited  amount  of  remed- 
ial work  is  carried  on. 

30.  iVhat  are  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in 


• 
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a  campaign  to  improve  your  physical  activities  program? 

The  general  need  felt  by  those  interviewed  was  for 
sufficient  funds  to  improve  the  program.  mheir  specific  ideas 
for  improvement  were  all  bound  very  closely  to  the  handicap 
presented  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Additional  gym  space  was 
considered,  by  two  of  the  men  interviewed,  a  means  for  improving 
the  winter  program.  One  maintained  that  smaller  classes  would 
assure  an  improved  program.  Another  person  interviewed,  looking 
at  the  idea  of  improvement  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  ad- 
vocated hiring  additional  instructors.  It  was  suggested  by  one 
administrator  that  a  doctor  at  the  head  of  all  physical  educatioi 
work  would  be  the  greatest  improvement  possible.  One  of  the  men 
interviewed  made  the  interesting  remark  that  public  opinion 
would  not  favor  an  attempt  to  improve  the  program* 

PART  t»W0 

^he  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  seemed  to  be  the  apt 
psychological  time  to  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of 
improving  the  program  at  Windsor.  In  actual  practice,  the  /ind- 
sor  program  was  outlined  and  then  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of 
improving  the  program  were  readily  forthcoming.  After  the  spon- 
taneous suggestions  of  the  person  interviewed  were  offered,  the 
discussion  was  lead  by  the  author  using,  as  a  basis,  Part  2  of 
the  que  s  t  i  onna  ir e • 

Because,  in  many  cases,  the  persons  interviewed  could  not 
[visualize  all  phases  of  the  Windsor  program,  a  few  of  the  quest* 


tions  were  omitted  in  special  instances,  ""he  questions  asked, 
however,  all  lead  to  the  central  purpose  of  Part  2  "How  can  I 
improve  my  program  at  Windsor? " 

Some  of  the  questions  are  so  closely  related  that  the  ans- 
wers, in  frequent  cases,  are  overlapping, 

1.  Interest  students  in  games  with  carry-over  value. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  interest  in  games  with  a 

carry-over  value  would  lead  to  improvement.  It  was  brought  out 
in  the  discussions  that  the  value  of  these  activities  should  be 
taught.  It  was  suggested  that  interest  might  be  developed  throug 
the  intramural  program.  An  accumulation  of  suggestions  for  acti- 
vities with  carry-over  value  is  listed  below:-  Handball,  Horse- 
shoe pitching,  Volley  Ball,  Archery,  T»rap  shooting,  Scmash,  Bad- 
minton, mable  mennis ,  Pool,  Camping  (Gooking) ,  Horseback  riding, 
Outing  club,  Snow  hikes,  Ski  hikes,  Canoeing,  Rowing,  Sail  skat- 
ing, and  Ice  boating. 

2.  Regular  activities  for  those  students  who  do  not  obtain 
sufficient  exercise  outside  of  school. 

a.  In  answer  to  the  auestion  "How  can  I  build  up  a  program 
that  will  take  care  of  individual  needs?"  the  following 
ideas  were  suggested :- 

1.  By  developing  an  intramural  program. 

2.  By  stimulating  an  interest  in  athletics.  (One 
Physical  Education  Director  observed,  as  a  result  of  a  success- 
ful basketball  seai  \.j  an  interest  in  basketball  manifested  by 


the  non-athletic  type  of  students  T.vho  were  Interested  to  the 
extent  that  they  put  up  baskets  in  their  back  yards  and  engaged 
in  regular  exercise). 

3.  By  sponsoring  a  dub  program. 

4.  By  including  a  wide  range  of  activities  in 
the  program. 

5.  By  building  up  teacher  ability.   (One  sugges- 
tion received  was  that  summer  school  work  along  physical  educa- 
tion lines  would  accomplish  this.  If  the  instructor  has  the 
necessary  ability,  the  children  will  imitate  the  instructor 

and  thus  acquire  skills) . 

6.  By  furnishing  an  incentice  to  the  students. 
(Numerals,  ribbons,  class  colors,  etc.) 

7.  By  subtle  encouragement. 

b.  In  answer  to  (b)   of  the  second  suggestion,  five 
of  those  interviewed  answered  affirmatively,  ^he  thought,  that 
students  should  be  guided  at  all  times,  was  the  basis  for  the 
answers.  One  authority  maintained  that  the  necessity  for  a  check 
system  would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  type  of  child. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  playing, 
not  exercising.  In  response  to  the  question,  "How  can 
this  be  accomplished?'1,  the  following  suggestions  were 
made  :- 

a.  By  putting  the  exercises  in  the  form  of  games. 

b.  By  instructor  entering  into  the  general  spirit 
of  play  but  keeping  himself  in  the  background. 
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c.  By  selecting  games  in  wMch  the  students 
are  interested  and  those  games  which  are  adapted  to  their  capa- 
cities and  abilities.  (Pupil  success) 

d.  By  encouraging  competition. 

e.  By  building  up  a  games  program  in  which 
a  variety  of  activities  is  afforded. 

f.  By  teaching  the  students  the  value  of 


exercise • 


ecus  groups. 


the  program. 


g.  By  arranging  the  students  in  homogen- 


h.  By  putting  emphasis  on  organization  of 


i.  By  praise. 

j.  By  introducing  games  appropriate  to  age 3, 
4.  Students  should  be  kept  active  at.  all  times, 
^he  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  would 
serve  as  a  means  of  improvement  arose.  Some  of  the  men  inter- 
viewed feared  over-fatigue  of  the  individual  and  maintained  that 
re3t  periods  should  be  inserted  into  the  program.  Assuming  that 
the  suggestion  Is  based  on  the  idea  of  mental  or  physical  acti- 
vity during  the  entire  time,  the  following  suggestions  were 
brought  forth  regarding  how  this  might  best  be  accomplished. 

a.  Variety  of  activities  within  the  period. 

b.  Knowledge  of  rules  of  the  games. 

c.  lectures  of  research  wo^k  on  historical 
background  of  the  games. 


d.  Appeal  to  interest  of  students. 

e.  Sufficient  equipment. 

f.  Smaller*  classes. 

g.  Careful  planning  and  preparation  of  the 
physical  education  program. 

h.  mhe  use  of  mass  frames. 

i.  Multiple  activity  within  the  group  at 

the  same  time. 

j .  ^each  students  to  watch  and  observe  the 

other  players . 

k.  Competition, 

5.  Pupils  should  practice  with  satisfaction. 

One  administrator  felt  that  it  would  not  be  conducive 
to  the  best  physical  ed\ica+-ion  program,  to  have  students  practice 
consistently  with  satisfaction.  Suggestions  as  to  the  ways  by 
which  to  accomplish  practicing  with  satisfaction  are  listed:- 

a.  Tames  in  which  students  are  interested. 

b.  Use  a  variety  of  games  in  the  program. 

c.  Stress  activities  in  which  there  is  a  hope  of 

success • 

d.  Competition  between  groups . 

e.  mricky  drills  and  marching. 

f.  Active  participation  of  the  instructor  in  the  game3< 

g.  Activities  adapted  to  ages. 

h.  planned  program 


• 


* 


I.  Student  leadership. 

,i.  Pupil  freedom  wi*h  limitation. 

k.  Homogeneous  grouping. 

1.  Demonstration  of  skills  by  varsity  men, 
m.    ?ield  Day. 

n.  Play  Day.   (Modified  form  of  ^ield  Day.  mwo 
schools  meet,  and  representatives  from  each  school  are  placed 
on  the  same  teams.  Competition  between  teams  results  in  friendly 
relationship. ) 

6.  ,fIn  a  program  such  as  mine,  should  a  major-minor  method 
be  used?" 

It  was  difficult  to  obtain  direct  answers  to  this 
que3tion«The  opinions  of  the  men  interviewed  were  divided  between 
the  group  of  men  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  wisest  to 
stress  concentrated  effort  in  one  line  of  physical  activity,  and 
the  group  of  men  who  maintained  that  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
in  many  types  of  physical  exercise  would  prove  most  valuable. 
mbere  are  some  other  thoughts,  however,  that  were  brought  out  in 
the  general  discussion.  Allow  those  who  have  had  experience  and 
siiccess  in  forms  of  physical  education  to  make  their  own  cboice* 
For  the  others,  a  broad  program  was  advocated.  One  of  the  physi- 
cal Education  directors  advocated  a  shifting  from  a  concentrated 
program  to  a  varied  program.  By  keeping  individual  improvement 
records,  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  the  preferable  type 
of  program. 

7.  More  teacher  interest* 


Eight  ways,  by  which  more  efficient  instruction  can  be 
obtained,  were  received  as  a  result  of  the  questionnaire, 

a.  If  the  organization  of  the  gym  period  i3  left  to 
saeb  teacher,  she  will  do  the  type  of  work  in  which  she  is  most 
interested  and  of  which  she  is  most  capable. 

b.  tCxchange  of  ideas  among  instructors  by  regular 
conferences . 

c.  Provide  teacher  with  physical  education  literature. 

d.  Encourage  the  teacher  to  take  summer  courses. 

e.  /hen  hiring  academic  teachers,  have  it  clearly  under 
3tood  that  they  will  be  required  to  have  some  responsibility 
along  physical  education  lines. 

f.  lighten  the  academic  load  of  a  few  of  the  better 
physical  education  teachers  so  as  to  allov  them  more  time  to 
devote  to  planning  gym  work,  ^his  would  eliminate  the  teachers 
less  interested  in  the  program. 

g.  malks  given  by  experts  in  the  field. 

h.  Appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  teacher  and  the  group  by 
fostering  competition  between  classes.  Announcements  of  competi- 
tion can  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards, 

8.  What  obstacles  would  you  have  to  overcome  in  order  to 
obtain  regular  and  thorough  health  exa  -linations? 
(Information  to  be  used) 

mhe  general  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  lack  of 
funds  offered  the  greatest  obstacle.   ^11  the  suggestions  offered 
in  answer  to  the  methods  for  overcoming  the  obstacles  were  based 
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on  ways  by  which  the  financial  burden  might  be  lightened.  If 
docbor3  could  be  persuaded  to  donate  their  services,  elimination 
of  one  phase  of  the  financial  problem  would  be  brought  about.  If 
the  present  physical  education  staff  could  be  instructed  in  the 
proper  technic  of  health  examination,  there  would  no  added 
expense  along  this  line.  If  the  school  would  sponsor  thorough 
examination  by  a  physician  of  the  cases  judged  to  be  most  ser- 
ious by  the  school  nurse  and  the  physical  education  director, 
useless  examinations  and  waste  of  time  could  be  avoided.  One 
administrator  suggested  an  orthopedic  doctor  employed  to 
diagnose • 

9,  Better  organization  and  planning  of  the  program* 

mhe  appointment  of  student  helpers  would  be  an  inval- 
uable way  in  providing  more  time  for  the  instructor.  If  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  administration  is  expressed,  the  instructor 
will  become  more  interested  and  enthusiastic.  If  the  physical 
education  director  were  to  set  up  specific  aims,  which  would  be 
followed  out  by  the  instructors  working  under  him,  better  plan- 
ning and  organization  of  the  supervised  gym  classes  would  result 
It  was  suggested  that  new  ideas  would  be  brought  into  physical 
education  classes  if  instructors  attended  gym  exhibit-ions  given 
by  other  schools.  If  a  free  period  could  be  arranged  for  each 
instructor  having  charge  of  a  gym  class,  sufficient  time  for 
organization  and  planning  would  be  afforded.  If  the  instructor 
could  obtain  work  in  the  summer  along  the  line  of  physical 
education  (councilor  at  a  camp  suggested)  he  would  be  better 
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o  organize  and  ca-ry  on  a  successful  program. 

10.  Public  Support, 

It  was  admitted  that  public  support,  constituted  a 
large  factor  in  building  up  a  successful  program.  mhe  ideas  of 
those  interviewed  regarding  ways  of  gaining  public  support  can 
be  summarized  as  follows 

a.  ^eams  capable  of  winning  contest. 

b.  Ivmnastic  exhibitions. 

c.  Pield  Day 

d.  Enthusiasm  for  and  enjoyment  of  the  program 
reported  to  parents  by  students. 

e.  mhe  support  of  local  merchants  by  the  physical 
education  department.   (Purchase  of  equipment,  etc.) 

f.  Employ  local  officials  for  athletic  events. 

g.  Civic  and  school  pride  program.  (Bulletin  board 
notices  and  poster  display) 

h.  Father  and  son  get-together. 

i.  A  mimeograph  write-up  of  the  program  sent  to 
hiome3  of  the  parents. 

.1.  'loving  pictures  of  local  physical  activities 
accompanied  by  lecture,  'riven  before-  Parents  and  teachers 
Associations,   Vomen's  dubs,  etc. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

The  situations  in  the  schools  visited  in  the  majority  of 
cases  were  strikingly  similar  to  Windsor.     Of  the  thirty  ques- 
tions asked  in  Part  1  of  the  questionnaire,  four  were  answered 
in  five  or  more  schools,  in  such  a  way  as  to  differ  radically 
from  the  Windsor  situation.     The  other  twenty  six  questions 
were  answered  by  the  majority  of  schools  as  celled  for  by  the 
condition  at  Windsor. 

The  question  of  time  alloted  to  the  director  of  physical 
education  showed  that  the  majority  of  schools  had  a  full  time 
instructor.     Such  is  not  the  case  at  Windsor.     As  pointed  out 
under  question  Number  four  the  best  organized  programs  were 
those  which  had  full  time  instructors.     It  seems  that  an  im- 
proved program  would  result  if  the  policy  of  hiring  a  full  time 
man  was  followed. 

Another  variation  from  the  majority  of  schools  of  similar 
situation  is  the  question  of  allowing  credit  for  physical  educa 
tion  work.  Windsor  gives  no  scholastic  credit  for  work  in  ohysi 
cal  education.     Five  schools  visited  give  one  credit  during  ' 
their  high  school  courses  of  physical  activity.     It  seems  that 
giving  credit  for  the  work  is  advisable  since  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  the  student  feel  he  is  doing  regular  school  work.  This 
is  a  desirable  attitude  for  the  •oupil  to  acquire  because  it 
will  give  the  work  the  necessary-  prestige. 

Efct©  program,  in  eight  of  the  schools  visited,  calls  for 
gym  classes  twice  a  week.    The  Windsor  program  has  one  super- 
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vised  period  per  week  of  one  half  hour  duration.     The  length  of 
the  gym  period  in  other  schools  varies  from  40  to  60  minutes. 
If  either  the  length;  of  the  Windsor  period  could  he  lengthened 
or  the  number  of  ueriods  per  week  increased,  undoubtedly  an  im- 
provement would  result. 

There  is  a  general  similarity  of  problems  among  the  schools 
varied  by  slight  differences  in  situations.     Because  of  these 
slightly  varying  situations,  the  men  interviewed  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  visualize  accurately  the  problems  at  Windsor.  There- 
fore, the  data  from  part  11  of  the  questionnaire  is  merely  an 
accumulation  of  the  theoretical  opinions  regarding  ways  in 
which  the  program  at  Windsor  might  be  improved.     These  opinions, 
however,  theoretical  they  may  be,  are  valuable  because  there  are 
elements  in  the  Windsor  situation  that  closely  coincide  with  the 
experience  of  those  interviewed .     Part  11  will  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  the  most  practical  section  of  the  questionnaire.     It  is 
hoped  that  a  year  will  see  some  of  the  suggestions  put  into  ef- 
fect and  their  pract ibility,  in  that  way,  tested. 

It  should  kept  in  mind  that  present  day  practices  are  not 
always  the  most  desirable  standards  uoon  which  to  base  future 
work.     Improvement  can  be  brought  about  only  by  attempting 
something  new.     Changing  situations  demand  changing  methods. 
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SUMMARY  AND  COrCUJSIONS 

In  summarizing  this  study,  let  us  first  consider  a  philos- 
ophy of  physical  education.     Although  there  is  wide  variance  of 
opinion  among  authorities  in  the  field,  physical  education  has 
certain  fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  A 
physical  activities  program  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of 
the  individual.     Future  as  well  as  present  development  must  be 
considered.     Activity  leads  to  happiness.     Play  is  a  form  of 
exercise  which  is  especially  beneficial  to  the  individual.  How 
ever,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  the  formal  drills  and  ex- 
ercises.    If  a  program  combines  both  formal  and  informal  types 
of  activity,  emphasizing  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  work,  it  will 
be  adapted  to  all  concerned. 

Because  of  the  structural  differences  between  boys  and 
girls,  and  because  of  a  tendency  toward  differences  in  interests 
the  objectives  for  boys  and  girls  should  differ.     Many  physical 
educators  maintain  that     ood  citizens  can  be  developed  through 
physical  education.     Physical  education  brings  about  social  ad- 
justment; it  teaches  the  fundamental  principles  of  health;  and 
in  many  cases,  it  instills  desirable  traits  of  character  into 
the  individual. 

physical  activities  played  a  small  part  in  the  indsor 
High  School  Program  until  the  state  law,  enacted  in  1922,  re- 
quired Physical  Education  for  all  students.     From  1922  until 
1929,  the  physical  Education  Programs,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  not  considered  successful  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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From  1929  until  1932,  the  activities  were  organized  under  facul- 
ty guidance  assisted  by  student  leaders  whose  duty  it  was  to 
conduct  the  gym  classes.     The  chief  reason  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  oast  Physical  Education  Programs  at  Windsor  to  measure 
uo  to  expectations  was  lack  of  prooer  supervision.    Because  of 
overcrowded  conditions,  the  present  program  (1932-1933)  had  to 
be  devised.     In  brief,  the  program  consists  of  (1.)  one  half 
hour  per  week  of  supervised  class  instruction  for  each  student. 
(2.)  Each  student  decides  upon  a  line  of  outside  activities  for 
himself.     Once  a  month,  every  student  signs  a  card  signifying 
that  he  has  participated  in  outside  activities  amounting  to  at 
least  one  and  one1  half  hours  per  week.   (3.)  One.  half  hour  per 
week  of  theory  for  each  student.    Under  the  present  conditions 
there  is  no  full-time  physical  education  instructor  provided. 
The  program  is  organized  so  that  the  work  may  be  divided  among 
selected  members  of  the  present  staff  of  academic  teachers. 

The  program  has  been  successful  from  the  students'  view- 
point because  it  has  allowed  them  to  practise  the  activities  in 
which  they  are  interested.     The  administration  considers  the 
program  successful  because  it  is  educationally  sound  and  because 
it  fits  in  with  the  present  economic  conditions. 

The  following  weak  points  are  recognized  in  the  present 
Windsor  High  School  Physical  Education  Program.     Lazy  students 
have  a  tendency  toward  increased  laziness  because  no  provision 
is  made  for  a  check  on  their  activities.     Sufficiently  thorough 


health  examinations  are  not  provided  and  therefore  no  corrective 
work  is  included.     The  interests  of  the  academic  teachers,  in 
their  supervised  gym  classes,  cannot  be  maintained  at  a  high 
enou  h  level. 

The  student  questionnaire  points  out  a  variety  of  interests 
among  the  students.  If  afforded  proper  guidance  and  supervision 
in  combination  with  desirable  weather  conditions  and  necessary 
equipment,  the  majority  of  students  will  become  interested  in 
some  form  of  physical  activity. 

The  general  trend  of  student  interest,  under  the  present 
situation,  has  been  determined.     A  composite  idea  of  the  percen- 
tage of  students  participating  in  the  various  activities  can  be 
obtained  by  consulting  Chart  #2.  Charts  7f3,  #4,  and  ;/6  show 

an  interesting  variation  in  interests  between  Up>  er  classes  and 
Freshmen,  as  well  as  between  boys  and  girls . 

Nine  high  schools  in  Connecticut,  having  situations  similar 
to  Windsor,  were  visited.  A  clear  picture  of  the  present  physi- 
cal education  orograms  was  obtained.  This  information  has  been 
used  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  soundness  of  the  Wind- 
sor High  School  pro  ;ram. 

The  men  interviewed  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  phy- 
sical education  program  in  use  at  Windsor  High  School.  They 
particularly  stressed  the  fact  that  the  program  could  be  adantecj 
to  the  needs  of  almost  any  situation  without  elimination  of  the 
desirable  features.     The  elasticity  of  the  program,  allowing  the 
students  to  choose  the  activities  in  which  they  are  interested, 
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was  considered  another  advantageous  feature.     The  physical  ed- 
ucation directors  and  administrators  were  of  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  card  system,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  trace 
student  interest,  would  prove  its  usefullness  when  woven  into 
a  program  based  upon  a  graduated  scale. 

In  a  graduated  urogram,  which  the  author  considers  ideally 
adapted  to  a  small  high  school,  the  student  would  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  gradual  development  of  his  skills.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  introducing,  each  progressive  year, 
new  forms  of  activities  adapted  to  the  ages,  abilities,  and 
interests  of  the  individual.     In  order  to  reach  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  graduated  program,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fit  the  program,  not  only  to  the  ages  interests  and  ability 
of  the  student,  but  to  his  physical  needs. 

To  determine  accurately  the  needs  of  every  individual,  a 
urogram  of  measurement,  in  terms  of  objectives,  should  be  car- 
ried out.     In  this  way  the  physical  education  program  can  be 
graduated  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  individual  student. 

There  will  be  equality  between  competing  groups  and  betweer 

competing  individuals  in  a  graduated  program.     This  equality  of 

abilities  "must  be  provided  to  protect  health  and  to  promote 

(1.) 

social  development." 

(1. )Kogers,  P.  R. -Educational  objectives  of  Physical  Activity 
3  Page  17 
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This  thesis  indicates  the  fallacy  in  allowing  the  student 
entire  responsibility.     The  interviews  with  administrators  and 
physical  education  directors  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  favor  the  bestowal  of  too  much  responsibility  upon  students. 
They  felt  that  some  form  of  supervision  was  vitally  necessary. 
The  history  of  physical  education  at  Windsor  High  School  has 
proven  conclusively^  that  the  programs,  in  which  too  much  respon- 
sibility was  given  to  the  students,  have  been  in  all  cases, 
failures.     Responsibility  can  be  taught  to  students  only  through 
proper  guidance. 

Immediate  satisfaction  is  the  largest  determining  factor 
in  the  response  of  a  child.     If  the  responsibility  does  not 
prove  satisfying  and,  under  all  conditions,  it  cannot,  a  prograrr 
built  upon  entire  pupil  responsibility  is  doomed  to  fail.  The 
students  must  catch  the  fundamentals  of  responsibility  by  imi- 
tating adult  leaders  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  imitating  stu- 
dent leaders.     The  attempt  to  teach  responsibility  directly  to 
students,  by  giving  it  to  them  in  an  unlimited  quantity,   is  not 
adaoting  the  teaching  tools  to  the  abilities  and  experience  of 
the  student . 

Only  those  students,  who  are  caoable  of  shouldering  res- 
ponsibility, should  be  allowed  full  choice  in  making  out  their 
program.     The  student  questionnaire  indicates  that,   in  the  lat- 
ter years,  the  majority  of  students  have  acquired  play  skills 
and  fixed  interests.    This,  then,  is  the  most  logical  time  for 
bestowing  an  increase  of  individual  responsibility.     In  this 

respect,  as  well,  a  graduated  program  would  be  ideal. 

A  Physical  Activities  program  in  a  small  High  School,  com 
plying  with  sound  educational  orinciples,  would. be  one  arrange< 
upon  a  graduated  scale,  oroviding  opportunity  for  all  students 
to  practise  interesting  activities;   it  would  be  one  in  which 
responsibility  would  be  taught  by  proper  guidance. 
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